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LETTER L 



[To THE Editor of tee Mobmino Cheonicl^.] 

Sir, 

I WAS gratified to find, in your article of Friday 
on the Rights of Industry, so near an accordance with 
the views to which I have endeavoured to direct atten- 
tion in the essay under that title which you obligingly 
notice. The subject is so important at the present 
period, that perhaps you will allow me the space neces- 
sary for clearing up one or two points upon which, if any 
diflTerence exists between us, it will be removed, I am 
confident, by a few words of explanation. 

We agree in this, that the true key to the leading 
economical difficulty of the day is to be sought in the en- 
largement of the field of profitable employment for capital 
and labour, by means of the development of the natural 
and, looking to the world at large, inexhaustible re- 
sources of land. For a populous country of limited 
extent, whose soil is fully cultivated. Colonization is, (as 
you say), the natural, obvious, and amply-sufficient mode 
of effecting the desired object. That opinion I have not 
only always concurred in, but perseveringly urged as a 
reply in full to the arguments of the^||iH^uttlationists. 




But while regarding and maintaining colonization to 
be a certain ultimate resource, always available even 
under the worst circumstances, and, if wisely and systema- 
tically carried out, sufficient to prevent any continuous 
suffering from the narrowness of the field of industry at 
home, I have thought it desirable to call attention to the 
fact that — as regards ourselves, at least — we have by no 
means exhausted the resources of our own territory, or 
even approached the limits of the profitable and produc- 
tive application of capital and labour to the soil of our 
twin islands ; that the overcrowding of labour and conges- 
tion of capital, so generally complained of, and which 
occasions the destitution and discontent of our industrial 
classes, are in a large degree owing to unwise artificial 
restrictions, imposed by ourselves, to the free exchange^ 
or theyrcc ujse of our native soil. 

I quoted, as illustrations, the notorious paralysis of 
agricultural industry in Ireland, and the sinful neglect 
and waste of its natural fertility ; in both islands, the 
mischievous results of entails, settlements, and incum- 
brances, and of tenancies at will, affording no security to 
improving tenants — influences less prohibitory here, no 
doubt, than in Ireland~>but still opposing a powerful im- 
pediment to the progress of agriculture. 

You say, " the real difficulty is to get the land^ not to 
make bargains about it." True ! It is exactly what I 
urge against the present artificial law-trammelled system 
of land-ownership and land-tenure, that it prevents in« 
dustry, i.e. our labourers and capitalists, who are ransack- 
ing the world for employment, from " getting at" the 
land which lies, some of it wholly waste, and most of it 
but half cultivated, under their feet. What prevents 



the unemployed capital and labour of Ireland — for there 
is a great deal of concealed capital there, besides the 
millions that are annually invested in Savings' Banks aad 
the British funds, and the perhaps larger amount that 
dribbles off yearly to America in the pockets of emi- 
grants, who despair of being able to invest their savings 
proStaWy in their native Ld,-wha., I a«k, prevenl 
these elements of production being invested in the im- 
proved culture of Ireland ? Simply that the land can't 
be " got at," owing to the law having locked it up in 
Chancery, or other entanglements, so inextricably, that 
neither its nominal owners nor its occupiers are able to 
make the most of it. The latter have no tenure suffi- 
cient to give them heart to improve. The former are 
incapacitated by entails or incumbrances from effecting 
improvements themselves, or conceding encouraging 
terms of holding to their tenants. 

These are the ^^ difficulties" which the law imposes, and 
which legislation might remove. 

Until this be done, and the natural resources of the 
home soil developed somewhat more fully than they are at 
present, colonization is obviously premature. Coloniza- 
tion must abstract capital and labour for investment on 
a foreign shore which might be most profitably, and with 
far greater national benefit, invested within our owo ter- 
ritory. This is the consideration which I am desirous 
of impressing on those whose minds are now occupied in 
the endeavour to solve '^ the social problem of the day/' 

It is true, as you observe, that in some countries 
where land is more freely placed at the disposal of the 
industrious masses, destitution, nevertheless, is found. 
But its existence there may, I think, be sufficiently 
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accounted for by injurious restraints imposed on industry 
in other modes, such as protective duties and similar 
fiscal errors, inordinate taxation, military conscription, 
excessive centralization, &c. In spite, however, of 
these and other disadvantages under which industry 
labours, and by which production is checked in such 
countries — yet, wherever the soil is freely and fully 
placed at the disposal of the people, it will be found 
that comfort and plenty abound, and poverty is com- 
paratively rare. I would instance the entire north of 
Italy, Tuscany inclusive; Switzerland, Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria, the Prussian-Rhine provinces, and Prussia 
Proper, great part of the Austrian dominions, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Norway j and, in spite of the fallacies 
that have been recently ventilated on the subject, even 
the agricultural districts of France* — though in this 
last country the law interferes injuriously with the free 
disposal of land in exactly the opposite manner to the 
restrictions of our land-^law, namely, by compelling di- 
vision — an equal error, though the very reverse of our 
own, by which it is prohibited. 

You will say, perhaps, granting all this, the Legis- 
lature of the British islands, composed for the most part 
of landlords and lawyers, is not likely to consent to 
relax the shackles which fetter the free disposal and use 

* See M. Passy on Large and Small Farms ; and Thornton's Plea 
for Peasant-proprietorship ; as well as an article in the Westminster 
Review for this month. Above all, consult the masterly work of Mr. 
J. S. Mill on Political Economy, published since these letters were 
written, and whose treatment of this great question in his 6tb, 7th, 
8th^ 9th, and 10th chapters, deserves the attention of every one inte- 
rested in the welfare of society. 



of land. Perhaps not, just at this moment. But neither 
were they inclined to relax the Corn-Law two or three 
years hack ; and, looking to the victory so lately- 
obtained in that instance by truth and reason, through 
the means of public discussion, I do not despair of our 
bringing to an early and successful issue this other and 
equally important land question likewise, more espe- 
cially since matters, in Ireland at least, are coming to a 
crisis of danger imminent and most formidable, from 
which I see no other possible chance of escape, but the 
speedy settlement of this question on such terms as shall 
secure to her people their just rights to a freer use of 
the soil of their country, and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the produce their industry may raise from it. 

The denial of these vital rights, and the consequent 
waste of their abundant natural resources, lies at the 
bottom of all the misery, discontent, and threatened 
rebellion of that much calumniated and maltreated, but 
industriously disposed, and, by justice and kindness, 
easily conciliated population. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

G P. S. 

4?n7 20, 1848. 
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LETTER II. 

Sir, 

You jastly describe the question at issue between 
us as one which should be *^ thoroughly thought out 
and argued out, with a care and attention proportioned 
to the vast importance of the subject to which it refers." 
I, therefore, hope that you will allow me the space 
necessary for explaining my proposition (which I observe 
you still somewhat misapprehend), and supporting it by 
reference to facts, in which 1 promise you to be as 
concise as possible. 

Let me begin by claimii^ig an admissidn from you 
which can hardly be refused. It is not necessary for 
me to prove that capital and labour might create as 
large an increased produce from our home soils^ if 
judiciously applied to their improved cultivation, as by 
investment in colonization ; because we are looking at 
the question not as citizens of the world, but of Britain. 
No doubt Canada and Australia are at present appen- 
dages to the British empire. But how long they may 
remain so none can foretell ; and even while they do 
remain so appended, any increase in their productive- 
ness can by no means be considered the equivalent of an 
equal increase in the wealth of Britain herself. If our 
home soils could be made to produce half as much again 
as they do now, this would be tantamount to an addition 
to the area of the two islands equal to one half in extent, 
and of average productiveness ; which would surely be a 
far more desirable object than the creation of an equal 
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amount of wealth at any spot on the other side of the 
^lobe, though calling itself for the time a British colqny. 
Ln one word, colonization is an abstraction of capital 
BLud labour ("that is, of the elements of wealth and 
strength) from the mother country, positively injurious 
to her, except upon the assumption that they cannot be 
profitably invested at home. If, therefore, I can succeed 
in shewing that there is an ample field for the highly 
profitable investment of our redundant capital and labour 
to an enormous extent, in the improved cultivation of 
our home soil, and that they are only impeded from 
taking this most beneficial direction by the faulty system 
of law which regulates the transfer or tenure — and 
consequently the utilization — of land, I shall have done 
enough. Colonization must then fall into its proper 
place, as a secondary and prospective resource, ample for 
its purpose, when the time may have arrived which will 
render it necessary, but a wasteful diversion of the 
national means, so long as they can be profitably ex- 
pended at home. 

In proceeding to notice your argument, as to the sup- 
posed slowness and difficulty with which any large 
accession could be made to the agricultural productive- 
ness of these islands, and to the home demand for 
labour, by any changes in their land-laws, I shall take 
leave to confine my remarks, for the present, at least, 
to the Irish side of the Channel. And this not only 
because the agriculture of Ireland is far more backward 
than that of England and Scotland ; but still more 
because the development of Irish agriculture, and the 
absorption in productive channels of the vast surplus 
labour of that country, would^ by stopping its continual 
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efflax into this island, alone do much towards raising the 
condition of the labouring class in England ; would at 
once lessen the supply of labour, and, therefore, increase 
the demand for it here ; would augment the suppti^ of 
food transmitted to us from Ireland, and likewise bar 
demand' upon otir manofadturing and trading indttstry 
for clothing and luxuries. 

Whoever recommdtids colonization as a primarj 
remedy, capable of immediate application, for the con- 
gestion of our labour market, must intend, of course, to 
apply it first. And foremost to Ireland. Emigration from 
England could only produce a void which would be 
instantly filled by a fresh supply from that " offloina 
pauperum.** Her overflow must be stopped before the 
slightest beneficial efiect can be perceived in Engilsmd 
from any amount of depletion. 

The question then assumes this shape, whether any 
other measure could operate as immediately and effec- 
tually in relieving the redundant labour-market of Ire- 
land — by opening up the resources of her soil for the 
productive employment of her people — as a scheme of 
colonization ? 

Now, upon this question, I am glad to be able at the 
outset to refer to far better authority than any arguments 
or collection of facts which I could myself supply from 
however long and deep a study of the subject ; I mean 
the valuable Digest of Evidence taken by the Commis- 
sion on the occupation of land in Ireland. There you 
have the concentrated result of an immense mass of 
evidence, collected by a diligent and dispassionate inquiry, 
carried on through three years in every corner of Ireland, 
by examination of many hundred witnesses, the most 
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ntelligent that could be selected, of every class, from the 
.andlord and land-agent, to the peasant-occupier-'in the 
sonclosions arrived at by the acute and able men who 
conducted the inquiry throughout — men too who, before 
ixndeFtaking this task, had enjoyed the widest practical 
eaLperience in the management and agricultural improve- 
ment of extensive Irish estates. It is impossible to con* 
ceive a combination of higher claims to authority on such 
a subject. 

In pp. 565-9 of this volume will be found a comparative 
estimate in detail of the cost of three several distinct 
modes, suggested by different parties, for the relief of tie 
labour-market of Ireland, to the extent of 60Q,000 
labourers, representing a population of more thau. t\vo 
millions, viz* : 

1. By emigration. 

2- By employment in draining and subsdiling the 
lands at present productive, but highly iihprovable by 
such operations. 

3. By locating about 200,000 families on the waste 
lands, upon farms of about twenty acres ; and providing 
for above 130,000 more by consolidating into farms, of 
at least eight acres each, those minute fragments of pro- 
ductive land which the former now occupy without being 
able to make a living off them, or cultivate them effi- 
ciently, " whereby a total of about 500,000 labourers 
would be abstracted from the existing competition of the 
over-stocked labour-market.'* 

» 

The net result of the calculation is that ihojirst mode 
would cost twenty millions, and repay in the improved 
value of land in Ireland but three per cent. The second 
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would oecapy the whole labouring population, during i^ 
winter half-year,,, for eight fOir ten years to ccune, bufei 
would add little to ihe peirnwnent demand forlabour* It 
would afford, however^ ^ productive investment for ai 
capital of £S4«000,000^ and return a profit upon thatiq 
outlay of at leaai 15 per cent^ in the increased value of 
the land. 

The third modci would employ a capital of ten mUlicH^i^ 
which might be safely calculated to return at lef^ ten 
per cent, in increased rental) and yet leave an aggregate 
increase of produce at the dispc^al of the occupier^ to the. 
amount of above twenty millions sterling per ai^num; 
the waste lands being supposed to produce at present} 
on the average, only four shillings a-year, though. oapaAile 
of being made to yield an average produce of six. p^imds 
per af f e. 

Here^ then, is a statemkent made on the highest autho- 
rity, that there exists within Ireland heraelf an imnz^nse 
field for the productive and profitable employment of mil- 
lions of her apparently redundant population, in both 
the draining and trenching of her cultivated lands^ and 
the reclamation of her wastes. 

To these modes of relief, however, it is ohjected that the 
land is in the legal ownership and occupation of peraons 
who are not likely to set to work on its improvement 
with any vigour or promptitude, and that, whatever legia- 
lative changes might be made to free them from the 
embarrassments and legal shackles, which hinder tbeir 
making the most of their land, or to enable it to be 
transferred by sale on easy terms to other parties more 
willing and capable of improving it, will be too slow in 
their operation to meet the urgency of the case. But 
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suppoaing this to be trtie (thcmgh I am prepared to show, 

that it id so ohly t6 a limited extent), so far as regards 

the thirfeen milliotid of acred of laud now productive, bot 

capable of impriyrement by drain^^e, &c«, it i& by bo 

means Mtl argumient of ^ual weight in respect to the 

three or four miUioiis of acres of waste laud ; that i^, of 

land which has never been cultivated, upon whiefa no 

capitfll or' labour has been expended by ite owners or 

occupiel's^-^land still in a state of nature, and though 

appropriated, and occupied mW6 6t le^ as ri^ugh oattle- 

runi^, yetpr(>ducing= on the ^average ibut>t(^' the' value of 

three or four shillings a-year per acrre, while it might be 

made to grow food for a starving populatiottto the value 

of twice as many pdunds. ' 

Such a state of things would, I maintain, yust^iy the 
immediate interference of the Legislature, for the appro- 
priatidn to the gre&t' naftional obfect indicated aborm of 
this wasted and misapplied portion of the natiiis^nal soil — 
an appropriation, of coarse, kj purchase; at its full 
present value, from its present owners and occupiers, upon 
the same equitable principles as are daily acted upon by 
the Legislature in the compulsory purchase of land of far 
greater value for railways, roads, and oth^r purposes of 
certainly no greater general utility. 

If this be granted, the process from which such vast 
advantages ate derivable, according to the authority of 
the " Digest," might be carried without delay into ope- 
ration. The Board of Works, or a Commission appointed 
for the purpose, might immediately set to work on 
the reclamation of the waste lands the surplus labourers, 
who are now wasteful ly fed in idleness on the resources 
of the country, either within or without the work- 
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hooses^^ and' gfAdoally^ looate o» ibe redaimed lot 
many of ibe smali farmers., who are now oontonduig 
as a matter of life, and deaths £6r. tbe occupation » 
fragments of arable land' insiKflAci^t for thieir , . mainto 
nanoe. The effect on tba n^dundmot labour^naarJke 
would be as immediate, and tbe relief as sensible^ as b] 
the sodden enlargemieBt <tf a confined . area in whigbii 
crowd is closely penned «ip and struggling for brf^atbioj 
room. And the magnitude of the resulting benafit to 
the nation at large, as well as to every class composing 
it, should amply justify whatever of novelty or departUK! 
from g^ieral practice the measure may present. Even 
were the " interference witb private property ** ten ti^^ 
as extensive or unusual, the critical, or rather the despe^ 
rate, state of Ireland would vindicate the employaoaeiit 
of any reaouree promising such immediate and effectual 
relief; Indeed, tbe interference with private, pro^v^ 
is far more contrary to all sound principle by wbich hui^* 
dreds of thousands of labourers were last year employed 
in spoiling the thoroughfares, at the expense of tbe 
British tax- payer, or are fed this year in idleness, upon 
forced levies from Irish property. 

" The object of every Government," says Mr. Camp- 
bell Forster, in his letters from Ireland, writing from; 
Tipperary, where, " in the midst of all the distress audi 
misery, and murders for the possession of bits of land, 
there are no less than 360,000 acres of reclaimable waste,'* 
** the object of every Government is the prosperity andl 
safety of the people. Neither is accomplished here. It 
is then the dutj/ of tbe Government to see that they shall 
be accomplished. It is the duty of the Government to 
take measures to compel these waste lands to be brought 



into calttration as un immediate means &f affwding eva^ 
ploymentto the people, to save -them from etarvatioii' and 
the commission of outrage ; at the same time that they 
put down with a strong and determined hand the system, 
of terror and assassination which disgraces this county^" 
Coercive measures have been passed for tha last of these 
purposes. The proposed measures for effeoting the firAt 
— the beneficial atxd remedial meaBure^bas^ alas^ I been 
adjourned sine die. 

But. I have been led to consume too mneh lupaoe on this 
branohi (tf the argument. I must truKt to your indnlg^ice 
for being permitted, cm a future oecoaion, to meet the 
objection, that the waste lands of Ireland will not really 
pay the cost of reclamation. I readily accept your 
challenge on this point ; and am prepared with abundant 
practical evidence confirmatory of the statements of Mr. 
Griffith, as to the ample returns to be obtaioed from such 
operations. 

Meantime, I remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 



• t 



G. P. S, 



Ajpnllh y^S. 



, . I 
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LETTER III. 

Sir, 

Confining my present argument to the vast fieU 
for the profitable employment of labour and capital -whin) 
might be opened in the waste lands of Ireland, if placed 
at the disposal of industry by legislative action, I will 
begin by noticing the oursory objection with which the 
proposal is in the first instance usually met, and whiob 
you have reproduced in its most simple and general 
form ; viz., that if these wastes could be profitably 
reclaimed, they would have been reclaimed already. 

Now, in the first place, this argument proves too 
much. It might be just as reasonably said, that the 
lands at present in tillage or pasture, whether of Ireland 
or of England itself, cannot be profitably drained or 
subsoiled, or better cultivated than at present, because U 
has not been done already. Whereas every, one knows 
the fact to be the reverse. This is, indeed, one of those! 
slashing arguments, by the use of which political econo- 
mists have so often brought their science into undeservedl 
discredit. A proposition, true only in the abstract, is! 
assumed to hold good under all possible circumstances. 
Capital, it is said, like water, will always flow in any 
direction in which a profit is to be made. True enough, 
if there are no obstructions blocking up the channneki 
through which alone it could reach the locality where 
the profit awaits it. Not otherwise. And it is because 
closet economists choose to ignore the obstacles that 
have hitherto forbidden the investment of capital, to any 
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large extent, in such agricultural improTements as are, 
notwithstanding, capable of affording very large returns, 
and are proved to be so by the direct evidence of facts 
and practical authorities, that they are driven to their 
"wits* end by the present uneasy state of society,'and 
ithrow the blame on nature, and the ^owth of popula- 
)tion, of those evils which faulty institutioas and legiala- 
i:Uv« mismanagement have alene occasioned. ' 
' In fact,' the very point and purpose c^ the essay on- the 
f^ Rights of Industry" was to call attenttrai to the degree 
in which obstructiong, chiefly of a legal character, and 
therefore removable by legislation, actually lock up from 
use at ^esent the natural capabilities of our home soils, 
and preveBt that flow of capital towards their improved 
eultivatioD which would assuredly take place under a 
better arrangement of our laad-laws. And yet I find 
you forgetful of this entire argument, coi^nuing to turge 
the old story, that capital' not having spontaneously 
takeU' thatdipectitm there can be no profit <to be made 
ia it. 

Of 'the impediments which haive hitlierto preronted 
thtt cultivation of the Irlah vaster, . there are ' many 
commoD ' likewise- to the land at >pTesent ■ in tiUage ^ «r 
pastBie, snd the cause of its baobwMd state of oultiva- 
tim, ffiid- deficient {HroductivMtces, in spite of great nai»r 
rai fertility. Others are peouliar to the waste lands 
themsdves. 

Ia the first class roust be mentioned the indd 
less, spendthrift, unbusiness^like habits of d 
pn^rietors of Ireland, as a class, owing to 
course of partial government and legislation 
^y were encouraged to believe that their 
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rights were independent of all performance of duties to- 
wards the people inhabiting their estates, and would be 
enforced at all hazards, and to the utmost extent, by the 
overwhelming power of Britain. They have been thus 
led to rely, both for their rentals and political power, on 
the multiplication and terrific competition for land of a 
miserable rack-rented peasantry, to whom no other em- 
ployment or means of existence was opened, who were 
set down on the bare sod without a building, or a fence, 
or a drain executed by the landlord ; and yet with no 
better security, in most cases, for any permanent im* 
provement they might themselves make, than a tenancy 
at will, determinable at six months' notice I Under such a 
system, the tenants could scarcely be expected to accu- 
mulate or to expend capital. The landlord n.ever for a 
moment thought of such a thing ! Far from it. His 
habit was to expend more than his income, and hence.his 
estate became encumbered with entails, settlements, 
mortgages, judgment-ibonds, and, perhaps, ultimately, a 
Chancery receiver, thus depriving him of the power to 
improve, or to relax his paralyzing gripe upon his tenantry, 
even if he desired to do so. All these accumulated in- 
volvements still further lessened the security of the te- 
nant, and may be said to have prohibited him from in- 
vesting capital, or even his own labour, in improvements, 
of the fruits of which a foreclosure, or sale under a de- 
cree of Chancery, or the devolution of the estate on a 
new heir, or a change of agent, or even a caprice of the 
existing owner, might deprive him at any moment 
Then, too, the peasant himself, as a protection against 
the frightful insecurity of his position, was driven to I 
join in maintaining that agrarian system of intimidation 
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which, in turn, by rendering life itself insecure, added a 
further impediment to the investment of c&pital in the 
Irish soil. How could agriculture flourish under such a 
system ?' And is it possible to argue that because wastes 
have not been reclaimed, or marshes drained/during its 
coTitinuance, this affords any proof that such operations 
would not, under different circumstances, pay a profit <m 
the outlay ? 

But, moreover, there are some obstructions peculiar to 
the waste lands themselves. Many, for example, are 
held in joint ownership. In other cases the boundaries 
of contiguous estates are undetermined. The cattle of 
several adjbining properties have a nm over the bog or 
iDountaih, and no one can make his title good to aity par- 
ticular portion. For half a century past a comptilsdry 
partition of these joint properties has beeil, over and over 
again, urged upon the Legislature ; but nothing has 
been done. In 1 836, the Poor Inquiry Commissi<mers 
put this recommendation prominently forward, as one of 
first necessity for the employment of the poor and the 
growth of food. The Committee of 1835 had done the 
same, but with no better results. A few days since I was 
informed by a considerable landed proprietor, that if he 
could only obtain an apportionment of his share of a 
large tract of mountain land, in which he holds a joint 
interest with several other parties*— some absentee, 
some minors, and therefore incapable of joining him vo- 
luntarily — he should instantly set to work some hundreds 
-of labourers who are now fed in idleness at the expense 
of himself and bis neighbours. But legislation is neces- 
sary for this, and nothing is done to relieve the land 
from the legal shackles which prohibit its effective use; 
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! Again, with respect to the bog landi of which nearly 
three millions of acres are considered reclaimable, it is 
generally impossible for individual proprietors, still less 
for their tenants, to reclaim effectually. Arterial drain- 
age on a large scale is indispensable as a commencement, 
cutting through many properties, deepening river beds, 
perhaps to considerable distances. Hence, as Lord Clon- 
curry justly observed, in a recently-published letter, 
Government alone can set on foot such undertakings, on 
that comprehensive scale, and with that engineering 
skill, which is necessary for the purpose of rendering 
.these tracts reclaimable. But the Government is doing 
nothing, and has never done anything, towards this 
great national object, although f(yrty years since some 
£40,000 were spent by a Government Bog Commission 
in making detailed surveys, plans, and estimates of the 
cost of the reclamation of all the bogs in Ireland. The 
Commission made the surveys, reported most strongly in 
favour of the undertaking, printed at the public expense 
maps and sections of more than half the bogs, with 
precise directions for setting about their drainage, a 
mass of matter of which the mere catalogue and index 
fills a very bulky folio volume ; and from that day to 
this their report, surveys, and estimates have slumbered 
in the dust in the archives of Dublin Castle, and the 
bogs remain still tabooed against the industry of the Irish 
people, who are in consequence starving for want of food, 
and idle for want of work. A striking example of the 
results of the ^^let alone " principle, on which the objec- 
tion I am now combating, rests. 

But it may be said, the obstructions adverted to can- 
not extend to every estate. There ought to b^ instances 
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here wd there to be found, in which a spirited or pru- 
dent proprietor or occupier has been in a position ta 
avail himself of the capabilities of his waste land, if it 
really possess any. 

No doubt And I am now anxious to call your at- 
tention precisely to some such cases — for many such 
there are — ^in which, under those circumstances, waste 
land has been successfully and profitably reclaimed. 
This is, in fact, the test to which you have challenged 
me. And I am quite ready to abide the issue on thia 
ground. 

I have had much information communicated to me on 
the subject from private sources ; but I prefer appealing 
to evidence already in the hands of the public, and 
taken in open court before many neighbouring parties, 
in whose presence no false or even exaggerated statement 
is likely to have been made. I mean that reported by 
the Commission over which Lord Devon presided. Of 
course I can only hope that you will afford room for a 
very few specimens of the sort. Here are some how- 
ever — 

On the Donegal estate of Sir Charles Style, Mr. Ken- 
nedy successfully put in practice the system recommended 
in the ** Digest," of locating upon the wastelands a po- 
pulation inconveniently crowded on the adjoining arable 
lots. By this he afforded permanent employment to six 
times as many persons as the same land could profitably 
support before, and multiplied its gross produce by ten : 
while the sum expended repaid at least ten per cent, to 
the proprietor in augmented rent. The history of the 
improvements on this and the Cloghan and Lough Ash 
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estates, under the same management, is full of instruc- 
tion, but can only be referred to here (278). 

Mr. James McNab, of Castle Connell, County Lime- 
rick, states that he reclaimed eighty acres of bog, ten 
of which are planted — seventy under tillage — at a cost 
of £20 per acre. It was nothing but the worst red bog, 
with no vegetation save the bog plant on it, and twenty 
FEET DEEP. He drained and coated it with the subsoil, 
and what was previously not worth 2s. 6d. per acre is 
now worth from 305. to S5s (62 1). 

Mr. Steuart Trench, a magistrate of the County Mo- 
naghan,reclaimed 3 00 acres of mountain land within a 
period of four years. It was previously worth from 2s. 
to 4s. per acre— is now worth 30s. to 355. The entire 
cost, which Mr. Trench gives in detail, was repaid by 
the crops of three years, although he had to bring lime 
a distance of four miles over a hilly road, and that bis 
land is from 700 to 1,000 feet above the sea. He givea 
his opinion that there are millions of acres equally avail- 
able for improvement now lying unproductive, on which 
the redundant population of Ireland might be located, 
to the great advantage of the proprietors as well as them* 
selves, and affording security to the country from immi- 
nent convulsion. He thinks this resource would, ^*for a 
vast period of years to come," be fully as beneficial as 
any scheme of emigration (283). 

Mr. Reade, of Woodpark, County Galway, J.P., re- 
claimed five hundred acres of moor-land and mountain, 
worth about Qs. 6d. per acre. He spent from £10. to 
£17* per acre upon it, but was repaid the whole by thd 
second year's* crop ; and the land is now worth 20^. per 
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acre rent. He says there are in Galway County 200 
square miles of similar land equally capable of improve- 
ment. On being asked what prevents the reclamation 
of such lands, he replied, ** The want of spirit and means 
in the proprietors." Be it remembered that in Galway 
many thousands have died of hunger through want of 
employment in the course of the past year ! (53). 

Mr. Colthurst took, in 1829, a bog-farm of twenty 
acres in County Cork, valued under 4fS. an acre— a rent 
which the previous tenants failed to pay. He gives the 
details of his expenditure in draining and reclaiming it, 
which amounted to about £16. per acre, the whole of 
which was returned with interest before the fifth year ex- 
pired, leaving the land worth, at the Poor-rate valuation, 
£4. the English acre (76I). 

It is to Lancashire, however, that we must look for 
examples of the most spirited application of capital, on a 
large scale, to the reclamation of bog-land, in all respects 
similar to the generality of Irish bogs. There may be 
seen thousands of acres of moss, a few years back too wet 
and barren to be of any value, now covered with abun- 
dant harvests, equal to those produced on any upland 
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farms. I have the details before me of the cost of re^ 
claiming several such tracts, on Chatmoss, Rawcliffemoss, 
and others, which, though efiected at the high wages of 
Lancashire, 14«. a week, amounted to less than £10. per 
acre, and now pay more than ten per cent, in rent. 

If, in spite of the many examples in their own island 
of the profitable reclamation of bog-land, Irish landed 
proprietors still remain incredulous on the subject, let 
them meditate on the following extract from the pam- 
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phlet of Mr. Baines, written from his residence, Bartoti 
Grange, a farm reclaimed from one of the Lancashire 
bogs: 

*' 1 htfve been practically engaged in the cultivation of bog or moss 
land for upwards of fifteen years. The land which snrrounds the 
house in which I am now writing, to ike extent of several hundred 
dcreSf has been changed from one of the wettest and wildest mosses or 
bogs in England, into a well-cidtivatedform^ yielding superior crops 
of roots of all kinds, of clover, oats, and barley, and fair crops of 
wheat. 

** The potato did not fail at all on the peat soils of Lancashire in 
1845, except where they were ill-drained ; and last year, 1846, when 
the disease was so serious in all other kinds of soil, the failure was 
comparatively light on peat lands — ^generally not more than a third or 
a fourth of the crop. It is stated to have been much greater in Ireland 
*on similar soils^ but I cannot help suspecting that bad drainage was 
' one principal cause of such failure. We found that peat soil was no 
protection unless the land was perfectly dry. A strong antiseptic 
power exists in all peat soUs, and is the principal cause of their origi- 
nal barrenness. It may be overcome in two or three years, by the 
unassisted agencies of nature, if the land is laid perfectly dry ; and the 
operation may be greatly hastened by the application of lime, in a hot 
dtatC) a few months after the draining is completed. To apply lime, 
marl, or manure, to the reclaimiog of peat bogs, until they are tho- 
roughly drained, is a mischievous waste of money. 

'' There are three great faults which are generally committed by per- 
sons who undertake the reclaiming of peat bogs, and which are the 
causes of the waste of money anddisappointmentof hopes which ha^e 
so often attended the attempt to reclaim this kind of land, both io 
England and Ireland. 

'' The first is, that the drainage is seldom e£fectually done, and stSl 
more rarely properly kept up. Without the strictest attention to this 
point, every thing else is pure loss, and what renders it more inexcns* 
able is, that the cost of draining peat soils is not great, and the cost of 
keeping up the drains still smaller. An acre of deep peat land, by 
. which I mean land in which the drains cannot be carried down to the 
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•olid ■nbsoil, Tithont aiiddiig them more than fonrfeet, ooj^t to be 
veil drained for 40(., and ought to be kept perfectly dry for 2$. &d. a 
year ever after. 

"The second great error in reclaiming peat land ia, that of pqtting 
immenae quantities of marl or clayey gravel upon the enrfoce, tbos 
tanning it into very bad clay land. A moderate dresung ofmarl, say SO 
at 60 tons at the atmoBt, is all that is disirable to put at once, or for 
several years after the laud has been reclaimed. Where lime is abun- 
dant and cheap, it is an excellent material for reclaiming (well-drained) 
peat lands ; and as it ia very cheap in most parts of Ireland, and can 
be applied with very little horse labour or cost of implemeuta, it is the 
material to be used wherever it can be found. Four ton* to the itatute 
acre is a sufficient quantity. 

" The third great error which is committed in reclaiming peat soils, 
is that of extracting crops of grain from them immediately after they 
•re reclaimed. This follows, naturally, from the heavy marlings, 
nsoally given to this kind of land, which do it great injury as grass 
land. A much wiser course is to marl very lightly, or not at all, if 
lime can be got, and to be content to make good pasture land in the 
first instance. When the rains of spring, the frosts of winter, and ttia 
iummer snns, have improved the quality of the soil, and when a regu- 
lar discharge, through the dnuns, has carried off all the sour and as- 
tringent principles of the soU— that is, in three or four years— the 
Und may be used to grow grain ; but until that time, it is much the 
wiiest coarse to use it as pasture land, to be graced by sheep and 
f oung cattle . With a proper selection of grass seeds, it will form good 
ptM land irom the first year in which it is reclaimed. 

" After this laud has been reclaimed for three or four years, it may 
be cnltiTsted with ease and profit on the alternate system of husbandry. 
It then produces every crop in abundance, except wheat ; and that in 
moderate quantities. The crops of oats and barley are very — ' 
tbow of turnips and potatoes equally so ; and those of graa 
better than are yielded by the generality of land. 

One circumslanee which renders the reclaiming of masie la 
liable at a mode of employment is, that ail the operation* ea. 
O^iif can be done by piece or task-work. This is a matter 
ntnost importance to the paymaster, whoever he may be, and 
Hwben the paymaster is that great victim of imposition^ths 
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It will be observed that the first and indispensable 
step to the improvement of bog-land is to render it tho- 
roughly dry. No doubt it is to imperfect drainage that 
the want of success was owing in some attempts in Ire- 
land that have been urged against me by your correspon- 
dent, Anglo- Irishman, and others. 

The practice in Lancashire is to divide the open moss 
into inclosures of three to ten acres each, by open ditches, 
not too deep at first, but deepened further as the moss 
settles. Covered turf-drains are then made into the open 
ditches. After this the whole surface is coated with 
clay, marl, or gravel, by help of moveable railways. 
Then the manure is laid on and ploughed in ; the peaty 
matter being thoroughly broken and pulverized so as 
to destroy all trace of the original fibrous texture. "When 
this is done," says Colonel Rawsthorne, a Lancashire 
moss-improver, " there is scarcely saying what the value 
of moss land may be ; it is so much more easily worked 
than the stronger lands ; the expense attending it is so 
much more moderate. If well-drained^ it can be ap- 
proached at all seasons of the year, with so much more 
ease, that it is perhaps the most valuable property that 
can be possessed ; and acre for acre may be put on a par 
in value with the sandy loams. A moss farm^ or one 
with some moss land attached to it, therefore, lets more 
easily f and at a higher valuer than any other kind of 
farm^ often at 50s. per acre.* 

Now why should not the process which is so successful 
and profitable in Lancashire, where wages are 14fS a-week, 

♦ " The Crusc of the Potato Disease, &c." by Law Rawsthorne, Esq. 
184-. 
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be equally so in Ireland^ where labour costs but half 
that sum ; supposing equal skill, science, and capital to 
be applied? As to the materials, it is well-known that 
marl and clay, or limestone gravel, usually form the 
substratum of the Irish bogs, and that hills of the latter 
material very generally surround or penetrate some way 
into them. Many likewise are within reach of the sea 
sand and sea weed, the best of manures ; and the climate 
of Ireland is on the whole far milder than that of Lan- 
cashire. 

But even were it possible that the reclamation of bog- 
land, which succeeds and pays so well in Lancashire, 
should from some unaccountable cause fail to pay in 
Ireland when undertaken on a large scale by capitalists, 
as a speculation for the sake of profits — it must be borne 
in mind that the proposal which I have, fropoi the year 
1835 to the present day urged upon Parliament,*, is 
one which enlists a far more potent stimulus to indus-^ 
trial exertion than the system of improvement by large 
speculating capitalists — viz. the intense and passionate 
energy of the small proprietor improving and cultivating 
HIS OWN land. There is a magic in the word '^for 
eyer,'" by which the imagination (and of the Irish espe- 
cially, the most imaginative of people) is peculiarly 
affected. ** Give a man," says Arthur Young, '^ a strip 
of rocky desert in fee, and he will convert it into a gar* 
den. Give him a short lease of a garden, and he will 
torn it into a desert." 

Mr. Jagoe, one of those who believe ** from observa- 

* See a paper in Appendix to Report of the Committee of the Hooee 
of Commons on Pnblic Works and Waste Lands (Ireland), 1835. 
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tion, that any person purchasing a tract of waste land 
in Ireland to make a profit by reclaiming it to let at a 
rent, can never derive much advantage," yet expresses a 
strong opinion, that " if the waste lands were sold in small 
lots, giving to the occupier the fee instead of a lease- 
hold interest, the utmost bene&t would he derived to the 
country, as well as to the individual cultivators, each of 
which would reclaim bis lot by his own labour. To 
improve that which a man could not be dispossessed of 
would develope all the energies of the owner."* 

" The improvement of wastes,"t Mr. Thornton ob- 
serves, " may perhaps be thought to require a good deal 
of capital, but capital is principally useful for its com- 
mand of labour, and the Irish peasantry have quite 
enough labour at their own disposal. Their misfortune 
is that they have so much. Their labour would not be 
worse applied because they worked for themselves in- 
stead for a paymaster. So far is large capital from being 
indispensable for the cultivation of barren tracts, that 
schemes of this kind, which could only bring loss to a 
rich speculator, are successfully achieved by his penniless 
rival. No man in his senses would ever have thought 
of wasting his money on the original sand of the Pays 
de Waes ; but the hardy boors who settled there two 
hundred years ago, without any other stock than their 
--• ^"~try, contrived to enrich both themselves and the 
and, indeed, to make the latter the richest in 
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'he profit of reclaiming waste lands," says the Di* 
tf Evidence to Lord Devon's Commission,;!: " will 

* Devon Commisaion Evidence. [27.] 
Thornton on Orer-popnlation. t P- ^70. 



be bmt miderstood from a practice not QDcommoD in 
Ireland, to which farmers sometimes resort. This con- 
nsts in giving the use of a small portion of it to a poor 
cottier or herdsman for the first three crops, after which 
thie improved portion is given up to the farmer, and a 
fresh portion of the waste is taken on the same terms hy 
the cottier. Here we have an example of the very 
poorest class in Ireland obtaining a livelihood by the 
cultivation of waste land, under the most discouraging 
and least remunerative circumstances that can well be 
imagined." 

How certain, then, would be the result, if the culti* 
vator had a permanent tenure of the soil, which would 
elicit what Mr. Mill justly calls " the marvellous indus- 
try of the peasant-proprietor — an ardour of improve- 
ment absolutely unexampled in any other condition of 
agriculture." 

Such is the proposed scheme of reclamation embodied 
in the bill which was introduced in 1846, and in that 
which is now before Parliament. The Government Com- 
mission need proceed no farther than what is necessar}' 
for opening up the waste land tracts by roads, main 
drains, &c. and dividing them into farms. The thorough 
drainage and actual reclamation need only be executed by 
thrar agency so far as is desirable for the purpose of ren- 
dering these farms fit for occupation, or for '' ' ' 
ploying productively the able-bodied paupers 
The occupiers themselves would, in the grea 
cases, be the real reclaimers, and would < 
process with the energy and diligence of mt 
their labour to th&r oton property. 
That Irishmen should he wanting in that 
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industry which characterises the Swiss, the Belgian, 
the Catalonian, the Norwegian, the Guernsey-man, nay 
even the Hindoo and China-man, when working upon 
land of his own, which he can he sure of transmitting 
with all the added value he can give to it to his children, 
is a base and unworthy supposition. Even the bare hope 
of a durable tenure is seen in numerous instances to 
excite the industry of the poor and much calumniated 
Celt— a hope too often most cruelly betrayed. 

*^ In many instances it has occurred," says an Irishman 
writing in 1 825, <^ that a set of tenants have taken un- 
cultivated poor ground at the foot of a mountain, at a 
few shillings an acre rent, but without leases: being 
either deceived by promises, or unable to pay for the 
leases when taking the land : after a few years, by almost 
incessant labour, the ground being rendered of some 
value, these poor people have been forced to leave their 
farms and remove higher up the mountain, to begin 
again on unimproved ground ; and it is no fiction to 
state, that those who began to cultivate the soil at the 
foot of a mountain, have by progressive removes, b6en 
ultimately placed as near its top as subsistence could be 
raised ; being thus defrauded of the fruits of their early 
hard labour, and obliged to end their days in want, after 
spending their lives in toil and pinching penury : having 
the additional mortification of daily seeing the ground 
they had in their youth brought first into cultivation, 
occupied by others.*' 

The same writer mentions that he has himself been 
told by a landlord, whose waste and mountain land was 
being thus painfully reclaimed on the Sic vos non vobis 
principle by his poor tenants, that he occasionally g^ve 
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them lime,* and *^ that it was good policy to do so ; be- 
cause when he got his land up from his tenants he had it 
it in good heart, and had their labour for nothing" 

And yet of men so treated it is complained that they 
are not industrious ; it is wondered that they are not coii* 
tented and peaceable ! 

It is doubtful whether the history of the world can 
produce anothet example of a system so directly discou- 
raging to industry, so fitted to engender discontent and 
disturbance, so unjust and tyrannical in its essential 
character. The imprudence, the reckless regard for 
future consequences, the careless hand-to-mouth impro- 
vidence of the Irish cottier tenantry in their present un- 
certain position, is the consequence of that position. 
And hence it is a mistake to suppose, as is done by 
many objectors to the location of small proprietors on 
the waste lands, that the result will be the subdivision 
of their estates, and the multiplication of paupers. 

As a precaution, special covenants to prevent sub- 
division or sub-letting, may be inserted in the deeds of 
sale or perpetuity leases (entailing forfeiture if broken). 
But it is quite certain that the principles of pruden- 
tial restraint, and a provident regard for the future, will 
spontaneously arise and influence the conduct of the 
landholders, when placed in a position in which their 
comfort and prosperity, and that of their children, will 
entirely depend upon their exercise .of these social vir-r 
tues. The experience of other countries where peasant- 
pfoprietorship prevails, Germany, Flanders, France, 
Norway, Switzerland, Tuscany, the Channel Islands, &c. 
is conclusive on this point. None marry so early or 
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multiply so rapidly as the cottier of Ireland, because no 
imprudence can make him worse off than he is — 

** Non habet ande cadat." 

The dread of losing a position of comfort, and the cer- 
tainty that prudence will improve, and the opposite con- 
duct lower it, hoth as regards himself and his children 
after him, is the true source of that moral restraint 
which so strongly characterises the Swiss and Norwegian 
peasant-proprietor, but in which the Irish cottier is so 
egregiously deficient. 

It is indicative of the spirit and the blindness with 
which the measure here advocated is generally opposed, 
that those very traits of the Irish character which are the 
natural and necessary results of the miserable insecurity 
of position into which they are forced— namely, their 
want of industry, turbulence, recklessness, and improvi- 
dence — should be continually, and with almost inhuman 
bitterness, brought forward as the main and almost the 
only arguments against proposals for placing these much 
abused Celts in that more secure position which can 
alone, upon the ordinary principles of human nature, 
admit of the growth, or even the existence of the 
opposite virtues. 

It is said that the population which squats around the 
bogs and on the edges of the waste is generally of the 
worst character. Why what else can be expected of men 
treated in the manner lately mentioned ? But does it 
follow that a population of small freeholders, cultivating 
their own farms, of from five to fifteen or twenty acres, 
would be similar characters ? An example of the effect 
of proprietorship, under far less favourable circum- 
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stances, is mentioned by Mr. Thackeray,* as occurring 
vithin two miles of the little town of Kilcullen, in Kil- 
dare, where " a tract of land, a few years since a marshy 
common, which bad never fed anything but a snipe from 
tlie time of the deluge, now contains two hundred flou- 
lisbing little homesteads, maintaining as many families 
in comfort and plenty." And this was the result of a 
" squatting," or unlicensed occupation, for which many 
of these new colonists were actually imprisoned, until 
the good sense of some of the neighbouring gentry pre- 
vailed over the anxiety of others to dispossess them. 

" If the poor were permitted to bave access to the 
waste lands of Ireland," says Mr. Thornton, " it can 
scarcely be doubted that they might all be provided for 
ia a thousand such colonies as that of Kilcullen." 

In considering such a proposal as is here made, its 
advantages must not be calculated only as the net profit 
to be made on the capital expended, or the increased 
' rent to be derived from the reclaimed land. These would 
be no lair measure of the national benefit to he derived 
from such improvements. 

A better notion of this may be formed from the calcu- 
litkm of Mr. Baines, who himself, writing from Barton 
Grange, one of the reclaimed moss-farms of Lancashire, 
otimates the gross yearly produce of the three million 
of acres of Irish bog-land, if reclaimed, and madeeq 
invdactive vrith his own farm (as he is confident 
, might be), at fifteen million bushels of wheat, thi 
million bushels ofoats,ldOmillion bushels of potatoeE 
: aiiulIi<Hi and ahalfof fat sheep— an amount of food 
. <^t for the mantenance of six million of souls I 
* Iriah Sketch Book. rol. i. p. 46. 
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Besides this great increase to the supply of . food, the 
reclamation of the Irish wastes would afford employment 
in all parts of the country, but most in those parts where 
it is most needed — the counties west of the Shannon — 
employment, first in reclaiming, and then in cultivating 
them when reclaimed. By increasing the surface of 
cultivated land, it would diminish the intensity of tbe 
struggle for its possession. If divided into farms of 15 
or 20 acres, as suggested in the Devon Commission 
Digest, and leased in perpetuity at a quit-rent sufficient 
to repay the cost of the undertaking, or sold outright, 
some 200,000 independent freeholders — a class of which 
Ireland stands in much need — might.be pennan6ii,tly 
established upon them. A few model farms and agricul- 
tural schools, founded here and there, would instruct 
these peasant-proprietors to turn their position to the 
best advantage, and covenants might be imposed iu tbe 
deeds of sale or lease to prevent any injurious jsubdivision 
or sub-letting of the lots. The condition, ev^n in ihw 
years of famine, of the tenants on the estates managed by 
Mr. Blacker, Mr. Kennedy, and many others, affords 
proof that a large amount of produce may be raised, and 
a comfortable living made by the occupiers of farms of 
from eight to fifteen acres under such circumstances. 

Now, this is an operation which might be at once set 
about and executed. It would require far less time or 
preparation than any scheme of colonization adequate to 
produce a tithe of the effect. With respect to the means 
of defraying the cost, there could be no greater difficulty 
in providing them for the former tlian for the latter 
scheme. Indeed much less would be required. If .the 
Government is unwilling to advance the funds, they 
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might be borrowed in the market, on the joint security of 
the lands to be reclaimed and of the poor-law unions* 
whose able-bodied paupers would be in the first instance 
set to work upon them. The waste land purchased need 
not be paid for at once, but by instalments, or by a per- 
manent fixed quit-rent equal to their present value. 
And if the reclaimed lots were promptly sold, funds would 
be rapidly coming back to hand, and no very large ad- 
vances required. There would be no want of purchasers 
from among that class of enterprising and frugal farmers 
who are now yearly quitting their country, in despair of 
being able to live in it, and carrying away each his little 
capital of £50., £100., or £200., for investment in 
America. A capital of from one to two millions, it is 
calculated, filters away in this manner yearly from Ireland, 
and with it go the very flower of the population, whom 
the country can least spare. 

It requires but an effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to divert this out-flowing stream of capital to the 
fertilization of our home soils in lieu of those of Ame- 
rica — to afford productive employment to hundreds of 
thousands of poor labourers, who are now earning 
a pauperis dole only by breaking stones which no one 
wants, or walking half a dozen miles to the food 
depot — to relieve the fearful and destructive competition 
in the labour and land markets of Ireland, to the extent 
(as already indicated on the best practical authority) of 
a population amounting to two millions and upwards ; 
&nd yet to retain that population in a position which 
must make it contributory to the wealth, strength, and 
prosperity, instead of being, as at present, a burden. 

D 
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nuisaiice, and a source of serious peril to the safety of 
the comoiunity. 

This is a remedial measure which public associa- 
tions, county meetings, and many of the most intelligeDt 
Irishmen have long earnestly asked for. It was last year 
proposed to Parliament by the Premier himself. What 
may be the obstacles which then prevented, and now 
prevent, it being carried out, can only be guessed 
at. But if they consist in the infatuated determination 
of Irish landlords to retain, like dogs in the manger, 
their empty power over the lands which they do not, 
cannot, or will not put to any use themselves, but still 
persist in preventing others from using to employ the 
idle and feed the starving, it is time they should learn 
that the rights of property may be strained too far, and 
cannot be admitted to sanction the locking up of the 
natural resources of a country whose population is in the 
last agony through this denial to them of the means of 
living provided by heaven for that purpose. 

I will conclude with a passage from the interesting 
little work of Mr. Bennet :* — 

** So long as there is land that would repay the expense of labour 
lying unreclaimed, and much more land lying only half cultivated, it ia 
opposed to every mercantile principle to send that labour away. We 
have in Ireland the two great elements that lie at the foundation of all 
national and individual wealth — land and labour. We have them both 
in superabundance; with an immense amount of labour lying idle, 
which might be applied to the equally idle soil, the waste of national 
wealth is beyond calculation. The want of national policy is as great as 
the national sin in this respect. Place these three or four million Irish 
in a fair position, enable them to earn the necessaries and decencies of 
life, and we have a finer market opened at home than any of our bard- 

* Six Weeks in Ireland. 1847. 
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ftaei and eipeiuirelj muntained posamuona abroad; and Iidandia 
aptble of maintainiQg in comfort several times its present amount of 
pi^nlation." 

I have trespassed much on your indulgence, thc;ugh 
as yet I have touched hut one hranch of the subject — the 
Irbh waste land question. Should you afford me the 
space, I shall be prepared to prove that there is ample 
room likewise on the lands at present imperfectly culti- 
vated in either island for the profitable employment of 
much additional labour and capital, under a better sys- 
tem of land-tenure and transfer. 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant. 

G. P. S. 

April 24, 18 48 



LETTER IV. 

Sir, 

I HAVE already said that a vast field for the pro- 
6table and productive employment of capital and labour 
might be opened in Ireland by the alteration of her 
land laws — in the improvement of her cultivated, or 
rather half cultivated, land, independent of the reclaim- 
able wastes already treated of. 

As a general proposition every one admits this ; but 
few expand their views to the conception of the i 
increase of national wealth that might be thereby 
It is to this point that I am anxious to call at 
Drunage alone, it has been declared on good ai 
would, in that peculiarly moist climate, double 
dace of some ten millions of acres.* The authoi 

* See Etideuce before Loida' Select Committee on Land 
p. 70. &G. D 2 
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*^ Digest" assert, as tte' cooichisiop arrived at from Ihe 
mass of evidence on the subject taikdn by tbe Devon Com- 
mission « tbat there is room for tbe investment of a sum 
of about 84b millions of capital in tbis operation, that it 
would jreturn at kast 15 per cent., or twelve millions pet 
annum^ in increftse of Iren^o/; The increase of produee 
(which is the national gain) must be many multiples of 
tbiatsum in value. Nor* can this be con^dered «n ex^ 
a^geration.' The agricultural produce' of 'the cultivated 
lat»l 'in Ireland is now, acre' for acre, not much mbref 
tbail one third that of England ; though it is notorious 
th^tmuoh of tbe BngUsh soil itself>is in want of drainagis 
and aubBoiUoar, and idight be aade toprodw. Tery,««li 
more than at pireeeni by higher culture. It is' riot, theo^ 
too -mttch 16 say that the produce of Ireiand might be 
qmdr<upl(9d, vrith profit on the- outlay necessary for this 
liurpose; and, indeed^ Mr. Blacker' has shown that if 
tb9.|WJ^kr oounl^y were only as well cdkivated .as sbvus 
^tnailfarma-und^r his management m the.oomity of Jiirw 
magb, its' produce would be muUipUed six-fold. ' 

Why, then, need we carry our capital and laboui' to 
the antipodes, when such a mine of gold exists uoworfced 
m yet beneath our feet ? 

But it may be objected by some one, that if such aa im« 
mensely*increased production as is here conteniplatdl 
could be realised, prices would fall, and the expected 
profit disappear. Not so, however* The increased agri^ 
cultural produce would, in the first place, only Xak& thei 
place of that which we otherwise shall impcurt. And» iA 
truth, with the supply, the demand will proportionately 
increase. The Irish producers themselves are quite ct^* 
pable of consuming, in value at least, if not in quanlit{;f ^ 
twice as much as they do now. They might hope then 
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to give mare of their potatoes and meal to their pigs, and 
eat more of their pork and bacon themselves. And with 
tfaek- power of paying in produce, who can doubt that 
theht demand on the English manufacturing distriets for 
obthing and comforts of all kinds— is which they are 
Bvw so deficient-^ as well as on English commerce for 
tea» isugar, tobacco, and other luxuries, would contemr 
peraneously enlarge itself? The same may certainly be 
said, also, of the landlord's increased rent. That is sure 
ta be spent somehow or other* In this way, indeed, the 
mcrease of agricultural produce from our home soils is 
ibrays not only a benefit per se^ but the cause of an in- 
ci*Hised demanfid for the produce of nearly every other 
Wanch of industry, giving room for the profitable employe 
mfent of additional labour and capital in those departments 
fikewisb. Therefore it is that our manufacturing: dis^ 
kricts so sen^bly feel the difference between years 6f 
agricultural plenty and the opposite. When farm pro- 
daeeis abimdant, they are well fed and well employed. 
When scanty, theil* work and pay both fall off together. 
Nor, in fact, is it easy to conceive the possibility of a 
permanent superabundance of agricultural produce. The 
desires of the industrious population for its consumption 
are unlimited. They can only eat a certain quantity of 
b^ad per head, no doubt ; but in the concentrated form 
of the flesh of animals fed upon the superabundant grain 
or roots, if such there be, any conceivable quantity can 
be consumed. The only limit, therefore, to the effective 
fcmand is that of the means possessed by the non-agri-* 
ciiHural classes of paying for food and other raw produce, 
which is measured by the amount of manufactures and 
other commodities they are able to produce. But ther<^ 
ia no limit to this amount, so long as capital and laboi 
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abound ; for the coal and iron and other primary mate- 
rials of our non-agricultural industry may be considered 
inexhaustible. Capital, we know, tends most rapidly to 
increase whenever it is in demand: And we are brought 
then, to the conclusion that a scarcity of labour alone can 
limit the profitable demand for the products of our in- 
dustry of every kind, so long as the productiveness of our 
home soils remains unexhausted. Scarcity of labour^ 
however, is no subject of apprehension, since it would 
imply an immense improvement in the condition of the 
working classes — the great desideratum of the day. And, 
short of this, the only limit is the productiveness of our 
soil, which I hope I have shown, though very briefly, 
and confining myself as yet to Ireland for reasons already 
given, to be by no means fully developed — or, indeed, 
half developed — according to the standard of agricultural 
skill and science which is already within reach, or which 
ought to be, and might be, brought within reach of every 
cultivator in the three kingdoms. 

What, then, is the obstacle that hinders this most de- 
sirable improvement oiF the agriculture of Ireland from 
spontaneously taking place ? The reply is — first, the 
crippled condition of the landlord ; secondly, that of the 
tenant, under the existing law and practice of land-tenure. 

The former is frequently but the nominal owner, 
bound hand and foot by entails and settlements, and with 
perhaps, a doubtful title — usually, moreover, embarrassed 
by heavy debts and mortgages. In this state he has no 
interest in making permanent improvements, supposing 
be could afford to make them. He is unable to sell, 
though the sale of a part of the property might enhance 
the value of the remainder ; unable to grant suflSciently 

^g leases to bis tenants to encourage them to improve } 
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them the highest possible rental, and ultimately, perhaps, 
to transfer the management of his estates to even a worse 
landlord than himself — a receiver under the Court of 
Chancery. 

Meantime the tenants in possession are little ttetter 
than paupers, holding their land at rents which leave 
tbem but a hare subsistence ; at all events without any 
motive for improving a property in which they have no 
certain tenure — the rent of which, indeed, they have 
reason to dread would be increased if by any improve- 
ment in their outward circumstances they appeared 
capable of paying more. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this state of things ; 
but it is generally true. And the result is, the lament- 
able waste of the national resources in land, labour, and 
capital, which has been indicated above. 

What, then, are the alterations required in tlie law to 
remedy so monstrous a mischief, by freeing the owners 
and occupiers of the Irish soil from the fetters that now 
paralyze and prevent their making tbe most of it ? They 
are two-fold. Measures, Brst, for improving the position 
of the landlord ; secondly, that of the tenant. 

Measures, it will be said, are already before Parlia- 
ment for these very purposes. But I cannot admit that 
either the Encumbered Estates Bill, or the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, are at all adequate to the emergency 
case, even if they are likely to be operative at all, 
u doubtful. 

In order to give that entire freedom to the own 
of land which is indispensable for its most producti' 
it will, probably, be found advisable ultimately to 
of its sale, in all cases, notwithstanding entails or 
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ments. Bui as it is presuiDaUb ihat purchasers caouU 
only be found for a limited quantit}? of land, it may *be 
sufficient, for the present, to allow the tenant for life 
of an encumbered estate to seli enough to pay cff.rbe 
inoumbrances, under the sanction of some coovtv to be 
appointed foMhe purpose «of seaurin^ the interefitof re- 
YOErsioners. Some dimple mode of proving title, and the 
validity of < the ineiiaibrauces, and a short form of cihi^ 
veyanoe giving' a Parliamentary title to the purchaser^ 
are indispensable. Such a measure would operate effeq'* 
tually in transferring, before long, the proprietorship- of 
a laifge quantity of la;cid from persone who hare neither 
inclination* means, nor power for making a properq^ 
of it, to otbei^ who have all the capital^ kiidw»ledge,iaild 
industry neeesi^ry for the purpose, if the land id sold 
in small portions, purchasers will net be * wiaiiutiiiig ^ Ldo 
not mean in the frightfnl drcumstattees .of Jthe preseoat 
crisis, but in such as would be likely to* follow the )eHaict^ 
ment' by Parliament of a comprehensive seriea>of(v%aiF^f, 
ous measures for the social amelioration of IrelcHidy aunh^ 
as those here referred to. . j : ■ 

The owner of an entailed estate should Jikettise be 
empowered, with the assent of some competeat anthof ity, 
to charge the property with the cost of effecting durable 
improvements, and also to grant long leases, extendiiig^ 
even to 60 years or upwards. Few improvesieiiits of 
a permanent character, such as the erection of goloid 
buildings, or reclamation of waste land, will be properly 
undertaken upon shorter terms of tenure. Leases fofi 
lives renewable for ever should be converted inta per- 
petuities. An improved National Registry of landed 
property, such as that ^gge.9ted by Mr. Stewart fqr EJiig^ 
land, is a want that cannot be too soon supplied.' Its 
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absenceisa trait 9f barbarism m <Mir iastitolictiSi Bdcetr. 
disoreditable ;to the age. . . • ^ . >. : . i /.. 

Why should not land .be as cheaf^ly transfexrejl • w - 
stock, aad by as simple a process ? ,. . , ; . . ^ 

Can any reason be alkged to ' isati^fy. a candid mind 
of the nec^Hsity of keeping up, in the present.day tfaiei 
cumbrotts, costly) complicated, and dilatory sj^eia H3f> 
ccmF^aticing, hy which lawyers perhaps. > are enrixshed^ 
bat the nation^ as well as all other inter e^ted pai?tie9>.< / 
iiiipoT«rifili«d. . . n r., 

Mr. Sl^wart's proposal for seouring the dtfo to all 
reid propertyibyia^systi^in of insuitao^e, is/aaadpiy&bl^ -; 
snggestiop ^ capablei if property . .dqyelc^d^ :■ ^: rits ? 
author himself) ^aatiQipates, of raising, the saieab^ iyalue< ; 
of:*Iand perhaps from 30 to 40 year» pttrch^^sj^-atwi Of.t 
realizhig aniiiftiiieiise.&iim U> the Exchequer i»f)^}ie;i^fp , 
bothofia 0U>dearate..tsii3( on such as^;uraAee$^ aodu^ftAhj^^ii 
bereofled atampiduty which wotald be reo?ived ^ th^<s 
vast hacrlsase of jsales mbiob w^o^uld fi^llow frQ^Q/^^oh'si^iT ; 
plifieatioiis as he suggests in. the tUle a^d «<^nyey.anqQ of. 
landed property.* 

It is^ diffi<2ult to limit the amount of improvement ^tbfct 
might reasonahly. be exp(9cted from increased fac^Utiif^... 
fortthe transfer of. land in Ireland. Mooh of it woA:^ld,., 
nodoufbt, get into the hands of persons possessed of capi-^* , 
tal^ eoterprize, and habits qf business, who would set:.tp. 
W6rk with energy either to improve and highly cultivate 
it tbemsdlves, or to seoure its improved cultivation hy 
aiofrding aid and encouragement for that purpose to the^ 
esistipg temants. 

The latter of these alternatives is the one which must 

^8efe Btewart'd Lectures on the Means of fkeilitatiug the Transfer 
of Land. L^mgman, 1^8. 
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be looked to as generally preferable ; inasmuch as any 
large extrusion of the existing tenant-farmers from their 
holdings would create extreme suffering and discontent, 
and add to the difficulty of tranquillizing the country, and 
rendering the investment of capital there safe or prudent. 

The wisest ^nd most judicious course that can bepur- 
sued, whether by the Legislature or by individual pro- 
prietors, having ample legal powers of dealing with tbeir 
land, will be, avoiding any attempts at clearance or con- 
solidation of the small farms, to endeavour to stimulate 
and by aid and instruction to enable the existing tenantry 
to develop the full productiveness of the land they occupy, 
and which may undoubtedly be made as productive, if 
not more so, on the small as on the large farm system. 

In what way Legislation may advance this most 
important object is a subject I must reserve for considera- 
tion in another letter. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

April 27,1848. G. P. S. 



LETTER V. 

Stn, 

One question still remains; namely — what altera- 
tion is needed in the law of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land^ to encourage — or, inde€|d, enable — the latter class 
to make the land they occupy as productive as possible 
by the energetic application of their capital and labour 
to its improvement sxiA better cultivation ? 

It is not presumable that any solution of this much- 
vexed problem can be wholly free from reasonable obje<;- 
tion ; still less, that it can satisfy those persons who de- 
mand that the landlord's existing rights shall all be pre- 
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served in their mtegrity, while yet the tenant is to he 
secured in the possession of rights not now belonging to 
him, as against his landlord. 

We most, indeed, despair of any effective arrangement 
of this question being ever arrii^ed at, unless the Legis- 
lature is prepared to admit, as the basis from which to 
start — first, that the state of this land-question in 
Ireland has reached a point of terrific danger to both 
property and life in that island, and to the safety and 
integrity of the United Empire, such as to render it 
imperatively necessary to effect some thorough settlement 
of it without further delay ; and, for the sake of this 
paramount object, to wave all scruples against inter** 
ference with strict legal rights, which, under present 
eircumstances, are valueless, from being untenable. 
Secondly, that the condition of Ireland, as respects this 
question, is sui generis; and, especially, so distinct in all 
its salient points from that of England, that the kind of 
legislation required for the one is no rule or guide, and 
can never be drawn into a precedent, for the other. 

The minute subdivision of farms in Ireland, the prac- 
tice of leaving every permanent improvement, even build- 
ings, drains, fences, reclamation, &c., to be done by the 
tenant — the landlords, as a general fact, having rarely 
themselves expended any capital whatever on their 
estates — no less than the formidable character of the 
crisis to which Ireland has been brought by their neglect 
of these and many other obligations which English and 
Scottish landlords have immemorially taken upon them- 
selves—establish so broad a line of distinction between 
the two islands, as not only to justify, but to call for, a 
totally difitBrent mode of treatment. 
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Unless this prelitninary be broiuHy md clearly, ad- 
mitted, a Parliament chiefly composed of British as well 
ad Irish landlords, can never be expected to deal with 
the question in the bold and vigorous manner whicbithe 
circumstances of the country and of the times require, 
and a re|>eal of the Legislative Union alone can in this 
ease afford any p^spect of its being so deklt with. 

There is a further consideration still to be taken into 
account. One, likewise, of paramount importance. It 
is notorious to all who have studied the real character of 
tbe circumstanoes eonneeled with the tenure of land in 
Ireland, that the occupiers have up to this time enjoyed 
— more or less interruptedly and precariously, it is true, 
and more fully in some districts than in others — a tenant- 
right, openly saleable in the marketi and of considerable 
pecuniary value, often reaching to ten, or fifteen, ormore 
years' purcba^^ of the annual renfet tfafttthis^^ praolafcal 
right thej^ hftve len joyed. without any smetion fromuthe 
law— indeed, in defiance of it — byvh^tue of a kmofthdt 
ov)n. mfikinff ^,and mfxwtainm^ — the agrarian code of 
terrqri3fn.. Although very an^cipus to husband the space 
you so obligingly concede to me, I must fortify this 
position by a brief extract from the Digest of the Devon 
Commission (p. 158, 9) : — 

** It hai been generally the practice in Ireland for the tenant, even 
when holding at will, or from year to year, to build his own habitation, 
farm offices, fences, &c/' • ..." It was not easy for a man when build* 
ing a honse, and thereby investing his property permanently ior the, 
land, to imagine that he had still in equity only a year's title ; that he 
might in justice be removed at the end of that year, leaving his invest- 
meat hebind him.^ 

<* As the principle aifiieted the great mass of the people, all were 
interested ia inyenting a remedy." 
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*^.The remeily w» a sanple onei- MKiigtiiAt« equkbUe s^t^&ient, 
which was^o^gldciecl by tb^ landed proprietoi! . aikd .tbet. Legislature it^ 
was only requisite to appeal to I^ucb lav, and to e^tor^ a paym^n^ bj 
intimidation from the incoming tenant." 

** The forms of proceedmg are summary and peculiar, the first notice 
tother deftndadt being the bunilng 6f a ^tfeck dr ft' Ifot'i^e/irtlot the 
firing of aatot frvm •behind a'hedgd $'«iid)tb0«r6sull:i& ^f tl^s'^i^ctloe 
appear to be sonf^whAt.di%cent'in;>dtff(»'^q^.pa]:^f <«f ti^l^iijd^, {}|k m^al 
of the northern eouptijea the iflponijng f^n^aijt^tJvPJkf |f pej^^^l? to 
make his arrangements methodically, with the perjsou go}ng out, and to 
insure his life by the payment or a' considerable sum or money, varying 
froiri*^five *d <eh; and/ in niany caseib^ to a much larger liuniibei: of years* 
parcbtaeof' the) vent r and! this on fbrtt8'tfotK>tily wh^e-ti^'iiElproVe^ 
iie^t.i[9ay hfw^ begiv?affpfitqd,,but >^«i^ .iwiijob ..injury wms hflftif. imu 
done by th^ outgoing; tenant.;' r. ,,..: ,.,... 

*^ These arranseraents in the north are generally eith^ authorised or 
conniVea at by the landlord ; out they have not yet been put upon so 
merfioaical A'fbbttilg M othw pakts rff Ireland.' fence ihe agrarian 
oQtngeasojSireqiidiftiii theilitUr.'' • ' ' :..),.. tt ui • 

To wfedcb r maf addi' thk oti thfe ansHysis of fevidehci 
tafctobjr'the CotDmission, it appears that t¥ep!^actice of 
th'e^ale of tetiant-right, so acqiiired aiid' liiitiiit^iiied, far 
from being confined to the province of Ulster, i6 ribted a§ 
** proTalent" in thirty-one out of the thirty *t wo cbutlties 
of Ireland ; the single exception being that of Dublxii. 

The peonliarity of the province of Ulster consists dim- 
ply in the fact that both landlords and tenants— with the 
shrewdness derived probably from the adfuixliire< of 
Scotch blood in their veins — have thought it wiser and 
more for their ^)mmon advantage, to eschew Lytich-laW, 
and maintain voluntarily, in place of it, that system of 
tenant-right (or sale of goodwill by out-going to in- 
coming tenants), which preserves the peace, encouragiea 
the agricuUu?:e, ^nd seour^thciifull payment of the fien- 
tal of that province, making it so* strong a contrast to 
the disorganization and neglected agriculture of tb 
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southensi and western counties (of which Tipp^rary is 
the type), where tenant-right— though olaiitted by the oe-- 
cupiers, and acknowledged among themselves, is dis^ 
countenanced and denied by the landlords — and where 
consequently, though with a better quality of soil, cul- 
tivation is neglected, rents difficult of collection, and less 
in amount, neither landlord nor tenant really masters of 
their property, and tranquillity and respect for the law 
hopeless of attainment. 

Now, it has been very properly determined on by the 
Legislature that, as the first step towards the improve- 
ment of society in Ireland, this system of agrarian^ or 
Lynch-law must and shall be put an end to. Coercive 
measures of great severity have been passed for this 
purpose ; and special commissions and numerous execu- 
tions and transportations have attested the firm resolve 
of the Government to carry out this determination. But 
is it not just, is it not wise, is it not fitting, that, at the 
same time^ measures of equal vigour should be passed for 
the purpose of affording to the occupying tenantry of 
Ireland, in a legal form, that security of tenure, that 
protection to their only available means of existence, 
which they have heretofore been driven, by the neglect of 
the law, to seek— and Aate, more or less, practically 
obtained — by illegal and criminal combinations ? 

Have the landlords themselves any ground for claim^ 
ing, as a right appurtenant to their proprietorship, the 
power of ejecting their tenants without the satisfaction 
of their tenant-right—a power which, on a large scale, 
and, speaking generally, they have never hitherto really 
enjoyed ? 

By its recent penal legislation (not to mention the 
operation of the Poor-law in the same direction) Parlia* 
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meiit has greatly strengthened the power of the landlord. 
Considering that the course of legislation for a century 
past — ^indeed, ever since the reign of Anne, ^hen all 
persons except land-owners were excluded from Parlia- 
ment, has uniformly heen of the same partial character, 
It is surely time at last to legislate for the protection of 
the tenant, and to relieve him from that position of 
frightful insecurity which has so long unnerved his arm 
for the prosecution of industrious labour, but nerved it 
for deeds of violence, prompted by the instinct of self- 
preservation, and even of justice, which the law ungues- 
tionably denies to him. 

It is a common fallacy — though a very natural one for 
an Englishman to be deluded by — to deprecate all inter- 
ference between landlord and tenant, as contrary to sound 
economical principle, which " should leave their relatione 
to be determined by voluntary contract." But this argu- 
ment assumes that the two parties stand on equal terms 
already. Whereas, on the contrary, it is notorious in 
the first place, that at present in Ireland land is life ; — 
there are no other means of existence open to the bulk of 
the people than its occupation; and hence he who has land- 
to let may exact any terms he pleases, however impossible 
even of fulfilment, from the crowds of competitors who 
are struggling for it : in the second place, that the law, 
as it stands at present, is the result of innumerable inter- 
ferences in favour of the landlord, and against the tenant 
Some sixty acts of this one-sided legislation stand cata** 
logued in the statute-book. Repeal all these actS) and 
restore the old common-law relation of landlord and 
tenant, and something might be said against interference 
with their free bargaining. But at present the very gis^ 
of the complaint is, that the existing law does det^rmi 
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the conditions of these contracts in a manner most inju- 
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rious to the tenant, and such as to discourage bis 
industry, and prevent his' investing capital or labour in 
the improvement of the soil with any heart, from want of 
security for the enjoyment of its returns. 

It is thie existing law which arms the Irish landlord 
with powers of ejectment, far more expeditious, cheap, 
and sevei*e than what are possessed by landlords in Eng- 
land. It is the law which gives him powers for recovering 
his claim for rent by distresSy superior to those of any 
simple contract creditor. It is the law which (contrary 
to the rule prevailing with respect to trade fixtures) 
prohibits a tenant from removing agricultural fixtures on 
his quitting his farm. All the existing relations between 
landlord and tenant are the creation of law — but of one- 
sided landlord-tnade law. And yet, when a proposal is 
made to legislate for the protection of the oppressed and 
almost annihilated tenantry, a cry is raised, " Don't 
interfere with the freedom of contract between the par- 
ties !** There is neither sense nor justice in this. 

The broad and overwhelming argument for the legis- 
lative conoession of some substantial tenant-right to the 
occupying farmers of Ireland, is the necessity of putting 
an end to that paralysis of industry which renders the 
natural fertility of her $oil unavailable, and impoverishes 
every class, the landlords inclusive— -indeed, threatens 
speedy ruin to the entire island. No sane man, with a 
correct knowledge of the mode in which land is held in 
Ireland, can hope to substitute the English or Scotch 
system of large farms for thei small-farm cultivation so 
universal there. The great bulk of the actual occupiers 
must be retained. They cannot be got rid of^even if 
it were desirable to do so, or just, or prudent to attempt 
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it,* It only remains to induce and enable them to exert 
all their industrial energies, and invest their labour and 
lb«r capital in the better cultivation of the lapd they 
have in possession. ■ And this can be easily and i^lmost 
Uoitce attttined by giving them the unfailing motive to 
mdustry — security for the enjoyment of its fruits — in 
the shape of a deBnite, liberal, and well-secured tenant- 
' right. 
I", 

I Such a right, to be most effectual, should it is evi- 
iDt, be brought as near to 'fixity of tenure, subject to 
certain rent,' as can be done without violating th@ just 
jhts of the proprietor. 

The extraordinary diligence — the ' ardour of industry ' 
ilh which men labour upon their own property has heien 
ready alluded to. it is, in fact,, tl^e key to all. iqstitu- 
nijS for promoting national wealth ^d prpsperi^. Xbe 
al js of the country , can , never be developed, 

e r ^ ictiyeness of its soil will npt be Oficertainedf 
I antil i\ni farmer, like the manufacturer, has the ^ajtural 

ji^Btion oi- tbe ooinpamtiTe productiTeueu ttt tiie 1*>^ and 
f Bystem of cuItiTstipn u ntill is dispute. Mr. QUt^ai givM 
esnh if{ hia experience in Ireland that the amall , farmer can 
lai^ one out of the field. The large amouut of prodace 

t&e attotment tenants of England, as compared with the 
ler*! erap8 Upon the same soil in the adjoiniag fields, tells in 
ilirectiian. Mr. Mill coijiea to tlieconelUBioi that "with any- 

eqoality of skill and knowledge, the large ^rmer does iwt 
irly ta much as the small propri^f or, or the small farmer wUh 
natives to exertion." " The groBS produce of land," he 
, "ia certaiuly greatest, ceteris paribus, under bmai-l 
>, ud a country is able ander that system to support a larger 
}."— Political Bcotiumy, I. chap. ix. § 4. 
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encouragement to industrious exerKon and ei^peiidHinfe - 
of capital in agticulturai improvements, which consists 
in the certdnty of enjoying, by means of an absolute 
right to, the full value of all he creates. 

The concession of this right is, however, said to be op-' 
posed to the claim of the land-owner to the improved valute' 
of his land. And no doubt that claim is just so far as the 
improved value may arise from a general improvement in 
the markets, a greater demand for land in the particular 
district, or any local, general, or accidental circumstances 
whatsoever — other than the exeHtons or expenditure of the 
tenant. But whatever increased valu^ has been given ' 
to the land solely as the result of his labour or capital; 
ought, surely, on every principle of justice no less than of 
policy, to belong to the tenant himself. It is his creation, - 
and sh6uld be considered his property, as was the labour 
or capital wMch produced it. If he erect a dwelliiig- 
house or farm-buildings, or drain a marsh, or embank a 
river, or reclaim a tract of rough and barren land — ^with- 
out assistance firom his landlord — the improved permra-^ 
nent value which he thereby has added to the farm should 
be his, and his only. Of course this is not meant to< 
apply to cases in which it is a part of his contract tbat 
he should make such improvements ; as where land is 
taken under a building lease, or a farm at a reduced 
rent in consideration of improvements to be made by the 
tenant. But where no such agreement or understandingr * 
exists — where it is open to the tenant to make no im« 
provements — what claim has the landowner in abstract 
justice to appropriate the additional value which the 
tenant may create ? 
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Sif^ppoae; two farms of : equal qualitj and value^ side by 
8id9>:aod let tQ A* and B.. re^poctiyely for 2 J yeajrs. A. 
bqildl^ a. good kouse^ with good olBoes, drains,, 3^nb$pils, 
reclaims waste land, cultivs^t^a we)l, and e^t tbp e^d of 
tbe.^ljears his fari» is worth just. doul^Je what it w^ 
at. th^ commencement B. Uvi^Si in the old hpvel,. ina.k^^^ 
not improyement whatever, and his farm, .at the e^pira^ 
tion of the same term, is in no degree ina^proyed,!?. yaluQf 
The lapdlord has no rieas^opi.tQ complain of B.> wh^ ha^ 
fu|fi%4 all the tern^ p£. his .con.tr.apt, ,and restqr^s him 
hi^^land prepifelyiji the same cwdit^qsr an4 of tji^,^anip 
vaj«e, as. when he;rep^ved it^. Thpaiwh^t ^qju^t^lple right 
can he ham to ^propriate, without cpmpqnsajliigp, the 
wholq of the increased value, (actiaally. ejq[»;*l tp.th^ orir, 
ginal fee-simple, of the farm) which A. has ?^d4eji tp it,7T7 
ha^ ip fact crjeated,— by the outlay. of his latj^ur ,or car 
pital? And how. obviously unjust towards A, is. the law, 
which allows^ the landlord to take thisufr^opi rhi^^ by 
eith^ turning him. out or doubling his repit) .^a.^s to 
m^jke him pay a second time fpr his, own imprprvem^nts ! 

S^ty it will be said, '^^. ran this risk with. hfs eyes 
op^ y' be knew» of course, that he was expepding his 
lalipiir and capital op another man's freehold^ and that 
he n^}ght he. called on to leave his farm. or pa^y an in- 
Cleaned rent at the expiry of his lease! Yes, but this 
i& exactly the worst mischief of the whoje. system ; — it 
teUs.fty;^ry tenant he must refrain . from ipnproyementsr-r 
be content with a hoyel to live in« with water^logged and 
waste. land, and low. farn^ing, or, as the only alternative, 
imprevPifi9t the benefit of another^, not of himself J ty 

It may be the case, even, that A. has not lost by t^ 

E 2 
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bargain^ and. that a); the end of tliiB term^ on quitting, the 
farm which he ha&doubled in value, he may not beapoorer 
man tb^n B., who, instead of laying out all his savings 
in the permanent improvement of his farm, has depositeid 
them in an old stocking, or the Savings' Bank (with the 
view of going off to Amc^rioaj perhapsi where men axe 
enal?led to- own the farms they, occupy)* But mark how 
differently the conduct of the two men affects the interest 
of the community and of the state ! In tho one case 
the. perai^aneat value of the land has : been* doubled^ and 
its annual produoe probably quadrupled. . In the other, 
both have repaainod stationary. ^ And yet we maintain a 
system which. 4ii7^tly tet|ds tamiake.th^ latter case (B.) 
the rule, the fprmer (A.) the exception ;'-^a^stem which 
in tho'highest degree discoiirdg6s the improvement of 
land by its occupiers, and iipposeis a , special peifal,ty.an 
the investment of capital and labour in AaaicuLTURSy to 
which it is not exposed in any other hr^nf^ of industry ; 
thu^.artifipially restricting, the . produptiotqi of tfafe most 
important necessaries of life and materials of manufac- 
.twre — the very foundation , and gierm.of all material 
.wealth. .... , ;. 

The amazing (and not a little perilous) development 
of. every branch of trade and manufactures* that has. of 
late year^ takea place in this country, so out of all. pro- 
portion to the progress of its. agriculture within the sanoe 
period, is owing, no doubt, to tha distinction here ppiQted 
out^ namely, that in the former undertakings the entire 
profit, or increased value which may. be created, by .any 
increased exertion,.or improvements in the skill, in^t^u* 
ments, or materials employed, belongs to him who makes 
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them exclusively ; while in agriculture, under the pre* 
sent practice and law of tenatitrj, 'such increased value, 
if created j ifiay be seized on* by a third party, the land* 
tefrd— who has ' <5ontributed iH>lhing towai^dd it,*r-seized 
a^^ if ear ^ if it. please him, under the now generally 
prevailing i>ractice of tenancy -^t-will — at all events, after 
the expiry of the ghor4; term of years to which leases 
are triu&lly restricted: - The extent to which such a sys- 
tem c^cks agricultural progress — ^prevents that invest- 
ment bf capital and labour which is the most nationally 
nWuable of any, because it forms a permanent and irre- 
irtbvefetble'incremeut to the national wealth — namely, in 
the itaprovement of th6 soil of the country — and there- 
by artificially forces the active industry, ingenuity, and 
iaceumttlated capital of the country into other more 
bazardbtifi, and less nationally valuable channeiis, can 
KJarceiy be over estimated, and ought to command lihe 
sertdus AtteMibn of statestn^. 

In England the ievil is touch mitigated, though by no 
mearis entirely removed, by the general practice of land- 
lords -to execute at their own expense or to contribute 
largely towards the execution of the buildings, fencing, 
^rkiii^ge', and other permanent improvements of their 
farms, whether held oH will or on lease. There will 
always, however, be many most desirable improvements 
which the landlord or his agent is unwilling or unable to 
execute, and which the tenant dare not undertake at his 
own risk, without security for compensation in case of 
his being obliged to quit his farm. And hence in Eng- 
land the expediency of some legislative measure for 
grring tbis security has been long felt, and its enactment 
demanded by all intelligent friends of agriculture. 
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In the case of Ireland, where, as a generiil rule, 'tii^ 
landlord does nothing, and never has done anythiiig, 
towards the huildings, drains, fences, T0clatnaifeiciiii or 
other more or l6ss necessary permanent im^mivedieals 
of a farm, the abstract justice and expediency c^ allo#« 
ing to the teiiant full ♦* c^topensatkm*^ fijr theiitti|rti^ 
raents of this kind he tday effect, are now admitted almiMSt 
universally —in words. Indeed, it is only common hontety. 
But let it not be forgotten that this now acknowledged 
right has been up to the present day refused,^ and is fgtiil 
practically denied. In numberless' instances Igrndkirds 
have not scrupled to double the rent of an improviiig 
tenant immediately upon his building a house andofiefe, 
or reclaiming a few acres of waste, or to turn him^ont 
and to relet the farm at the full value in its improved 
state. They are doing so daiiy^ even now. " 

Is not this robbery ? Robbery, it is true, sanctioiied by 
law — but the robbery of the poor by the rich, of the 
industrious by the idle ! Is it n6t time, then, so ini- 
quitous a law were faltered ; if only as a matter of justice 
to the tenantry, that is, to the bulk of the people of 
Ireland ? 

But it is not merely a question of justice, it is that 
upon which the possible improvement, tranquiUizatiofu, 
and prosperity of Ireland really depend ; for " one cir- 
cumstance of this kind in a neighbourhood," as several 
witnesses before the Devon Commission declared, and, 
as it is easy to believe, * ' is sufficient to deter a hundred 
others from making any improvements." " Things of 
the kind that have occurred ^jen' or twenty years ago will 
be given you in re^ly when * opbraddii^ them for not 



Itipro^iiig' t^irfemift.'^ (Q. 695.) And hence it is tbat 
impJktyremeQtd are not madej that waste land is not re- 
tlaioied, tbat decent fann-holises and fit affiees are not 
built, tbat ferCile^oil is allowed tp remain water-logged 
for want of drain^e^ > that coltiv^tion is. sloyenly and 
biarbwous, that labour is u^employ^dalthiough, thousands 
are maintained in idleness from the rateS) ^hait destitution 
and' misery stalk thrragb the land^ Uiat discontent is 
afanost universal among the peasantry, thaty to;UBe the 
Inorob of an intelligent speetatorwell acquainted with the 
fbaligeot he^ refers to> ^^ industrioas men of ca^Htal are 
.driron to emigrate from a country requiring agrioultural 
derbl0|)ment to the full as. much as the wi]i43 of. Aus- 
tralia.^ .'.• V '..':. 

I. It is to remedy this dnjustand ruinous sttftjB of things 

Ihiat'a Landiocd and Tenaot Bill for Ireland baa been for 

<ihe third or fburth time presented to Parliam^Evt under 

ithe auspiees of theX^Y^mment^ < , 

'*'^ut that measure will go very little wayf indeed, to- 

::wat^ effecting i\M objects unless divested of two leading 

faults which it at present possesses ; viz. — 

.. ' 1 . That it puts a complete bar to* all e&ctive improve- 

/ment under its sanctiooi by requiring a host of prelimi- 

TUary notices, inquiries, arbitrations^ references, appeals, 

rmd award9---enough in themaelves to deter any tenant 

fioom thinking about improving by help of the Bill. And 

ran ftfaese expensive, dilatory, troublesome, obstructive 

forms ire to be gone through ^am and again ; to ascer- 

lain» first, that the improvements are wanted ; next, that 

they haive been executed in accordance with the original 

award; and, ultimately, that they remain in fitti^ 
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repair^ and of full value at ib» time nvheA dompensatkA i 
is demanded* Now what t^aot will ^o through aU tbiB i 
trouble aqd expwse, ? ^or. iwhat confidence ean be enter«« . 
tain of .obitaiQiiig oompensati^ at all by means of such. I 
a complex and V9ryiijig procedure? Moreover, every 
one of tbese multiplied and costly forms and proceedings 
must be gone throagh for every fresh improvement 'i 
which the tenant may desire to undertake I . 

Only consider what in foot is the .ordinary process, iiiv, 
which amindustrioufi Irbh larmer^ desiroustof im^ro^viii^ 1 
his farm,:if :he;can only gW>' secairity " for reaping, tbfe • 
profits of his industry, > would set about it. iThe.6pst • 
thing, he would wish to do»; probably, is to .build.a belter. i, 
house than the mud or, turf hovel he lives in, Aiidl^is i 
is to be desired; for, as.MT. Wiggins justly observes: 
from long experienoe, /' As the :wretched hut debases. a 
man's character, so the decent house ele^tes it, and hf- ;j 
lifting him a step in the world, Jeads . .to .. efforts oq the..; 
land afterwards which never would have been Qtherwase .{ 
made/'* The next year he takes heart io buUd a baciD^ . 
perhaps ; in the third or foxurth a stable, cow-house, ahuioi 
pig-styes. He then turns his attention to the land, anid 
having heard, recently : perhaps, of the advantages/; q£:.« 
thorough-draining and subsoiling, inakes uphis mind' to J 
try the efiect of' them oil one field, or a |)0]:i;ioa of .one; i 
It succeeds^ and next year he is willing to extend the •- 
improvement to other portions of his farm. Then^ haVilig 
fully dried his. cultivated land, he bethinks him of!:to4 . 
-closing and reclaiming a bit of the rougb waste: ibegt otr i 
mountain on which .his cattle, run in summer (periMipa^ / 
even in winter), wasting, tfa^ii^ manpreiaqdinjkiriiig their^; 
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lietdtb; ^ He finds tliat to unswer too ; and to goes on^ 
Qtrial, bit by bit; and step by step, he has brought his 
hminto complete order, and perhaps multiplied six^ 
foU it8{ productiveness. And this he does cbieiy if not 
entirely, by his own labour and that of his fomily, at odd 
times, wfaieh would be c^herwise passed in idleness ; or 
if bf the outlay of capital, it will be that' of Ms own, 
lavingsj gradually mad^ <as he goes on; the ptotits, in' 
iuit, resulting from these v^ consecutive improarements^. 
It is not done as a capitalist executes a railway, ^rfbuilds 
a Atp, determining piieeisely b^fore-^hand what he ^ill 
d(V'fadw long he will be abocit it, and whbt at- will cost to 
tbdIHstction of a penny; but tentatively, ^timidly perhaps 
atfliiett, with many doubts aa to the profit ihatJs to result 
-tod still more as to his capacity to do mo^ihan '** 
Me^to begin with," But the beginning once mader, 
and proving successful; another step iB to be ventured 
<xi, and So dn, i6ne drawing oil ^another, till i in the end 
Ae thriving farmer looks back on all that his industry 
lodenterprfee has accomplished, and/ wonders that he 
eodi ever have donej or thought of doing so much. 

Kow is it not certain that all this most desirable 'pro-^ 
wilLbe nipped in the bud, stopped^ at the very outset, 
if it: be Tendered a- condition that the tenant shall declare 
the first all that he iiieatis>to do, and have his pro- 
d improvements formally recorded in: notices — with 
•kieh be is to 3erve his landlord!- (he would' very natu- 

lyihiknself expect to be served \vith a notice to quit in 
jyr-^'then measured, valued, discussed by arbitrators, 

er-fldrd pveriagain-^as if he were going 'to build a 
•iii8^ai]l(}ef,iiperfaapEy a pigstye or a cow^^shed I. and 

is to pay, oipreover^ the cost of all these inspections, 
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arbitrations, and awards t * .And i)m he* is. to cIq anc 
submit to every tinie he desires to • make any imforo va- 
jnent whatever in his farm, and to €iectt|!\e the ch$H9iQi3 oi 
compensation for it by virtue of this bill! .'Par as to his 
being s^ble or willing to determine from the filrst ail tbat 
he is ever likely to wish or -to be able to do in th& way 
of improvement) that is wlioUy oot of tfaequestion*- 

It is quite clear that no sch^mo of jdUB kind wiUiaoiawer 
the purpose of affording the .encoaragement to» improve 
which it is so desirable -to hold out to the 3miilL< tenant 
farmer of Ireland. The valuation of his inlpr^vements 
must be once for all only; at the time wheotfae'olaim 
for compensation arises. And in order to pre vent •claims 
from being pat in after a considerable lapse of time^ for 
improvements which may not have been effected 'by- the 
tenant, he might be required (as in the case of planted 
trees at present) to register, periodically, every year, 
in some simple form, such improvements as he has 
made, which it would be then open to the landlord '^r the 
agent to inspect, and to enter on the register any 
grounds of objection to their prospective allowanoefe. 

When the tenancy expired, the compensation due for 
such registered improvements might be detwmined by ar- 
bitrators, chosen as in the bill, with power to examiQe and 
ascertain the value they have added to the farm, and 
adjudge a sum to the tenant equal to so many years' 
purchase of such improved value as to them shall seem 
fit, or as the statute might prescribe — say twieoty years' 
purchase for buildings in good repair, twenty«»five years' 
for permanent improvements on land. The bettor way, 
however, would be to leave a discretion in this: respect to 
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tod arbi^atoi^,- dfiice- there are many' improvetnents of 
if Iftttiii^in^dS^fte eharacter, more or less lasting, but not 
^ibsohfttily pertniinent; ^ich they alone can fadrly 
^fAniate tip6n Ti^w. •< - 

•^1 oMtidt' anticipate much practical difficulty in the 
Working of Mob an ' arrangement It is ifaat which.- is 
genemlly recommendedby experienced parties' in 'Ireland 
tho bave given their opinion in latvour of comp^isation 
'fer'jtenants' improvements. 

'I 'Some may differ as: to the'precise imtaire of the tribunal 
ifwhjcbthedaims should ;be settled. Mr. Hancock, the 
veeeiver^oit Lord Lurgaifs estates^ recommends a sheriff 
iwil'jary as a more* satisfactory tribuiial for disputed 
^cise^ than any system of arbitration^ from extensive 
Wpei^ienoe of both; He adds: — - 

"^¥he great yalue of a jury is that its decisions secure the support 
tf ihe community ; and as regards tenant-right, when disputed cases 
iMr leiid so oft^n to outrage' and criine, it is of the utmost importance 
#M iiie tntmiuil fen: dediding enich cases should carry the oonfidence of 
illcUases irith it." 

Perhaps a district assessor, appointed by Governmentf 
% the assistant barrister having power to appoint an 
'tooj^re or jury to inspect, might be the most competent 
V&ly to determine disputed questions of compensation* 
-2. The other fatal principle contained in the Bill now 
itfore Parliament, is that . it assiimes enjoyment by the 
tt&ant of the profits*he may have gathered firom his own 
^)royements, for some definite term of years • (twenty- 
tte in the Bill), to be a compensation in full fi>r.Jhis 
^rest in them. 
' This atr once cuts down the inducement to the occupiers 
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of I&nd to impvcfve^ which it is so desirable-^iciokiiig to 
the agricultaral, social, and pcdltioal state of ivehmd — 
to make as cogent as. possible, by all the difPerenoe be- 
tween a perpetnity and twenty-obe years • purchase i 

But it is essentially impracticable. For from iviiat 
period is the term of tenure to date P * The completion of 
the wof k^ , se^s the Bill. Birt • most of the impto vemken ts^ 
such as draimiig, subsoiling, redaiming; &c; will be, and 
ought to be^ always going on, up to the last da^ of the 
tenant's holding* So that the term of' compensation 
would be perpetually renewed, : and never come to an 
end. If to obviate this, it be declared that after-a^^fisred 
term no new iiii{iroyem^»ts shall be commenbed, the main 
object of the' me^rare is defeated. - ■■ 

Moreover, this principle is nnjiBt, and destructive of 
that which is, or ought to be, the principle, of the mea- 
sure itself; namely, that the full value of the permanent 
improvements which a tenant, of hiptyself and without aid 
from his landlord, may have eifect^on his. farm, belongs 
of right to him, and should be repaid to him on hiB quit- 
ting; If he has built a hoiise or duained a field twenty 
years back, and the house and drains are^iii: as good 
order, and add as much to the value of the- farm as if 
they were completed only to-day, why should, he be paid 
less' for them? Why should the landlord pay less for 
them? The principle introdueed into the Bill would 
extinguish his claim totally in the one ease, but pay him 
the full value in the other ! There is neither sense, nor 
reason, nor justice in this distinction, whether as respects 
the tenant or the landlord. Whichever has the right to 
the whole value in one case ought to^ huve it in the other. 
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As i( matter of : public policjr^ it imist he evident what aa 
isduoement such a Umitatipu .of the principle of compeo^ 
iati(tt> wo^ld hold out to •merely ^^ provisional '! improve- 
ment8^^edB.and:.hoViels fitted 'to. last tiooly; the linuted 
toe, imperfect draisoSage^ temporary aoi^ioratioiis c^ the 
Mil) and its. complete exhaustion iowarda the cloae of the 
tena^ when the right to eompSensatioU wOuid expirew 
:. It isndt hy comm\im^ in this toean^^arHo^, truakling, 
iiid Jew^bargainhdming apirii. < Ihut the laaidlerda of 
inl«od or the* Imperial iLegialature cajr atimtilate the 
iespoDdiog and, utterly prostrate energies lef. -the tenant- 
famiers who^ojocupy itsi entire aoil to those induslnrial 
ifiofite. by whioh alone thait ooimtry o^uei be. rendered 
prosperous— nay, saved from impendingvTuin:. 
'3b There is a third defect im theiJ^illHvhiohiit id4m- 
fmbld to. • pasa oveir ^ i daoftely ^ that in the ca^et' of all 
tHMineies above ^lO^invannual value, it takes no aocow^ 
ME fOAti but only of future, dmprov^aienta. Now, if tho 
piiuple. ia/.ja9t ^ to the future, it iB, equally so. as to 
%i{)a^t. < i; .Audi cam there be : aii>y thing; inove < obtain to 
oieitQ discontent :ia2)d -dissatiafactidn among the class df 
iaiaiitrfairmera in.Irialandithaj9,a la$v which shall say to 
HhttOfM Suob of you' as halve buiU houses ajacj made perr 
taeot ifliporovements on your odciapations .up to this time, 
^ bav/e no ccheupensation at ,alL But if you have beep 
Mftetivaand akvenly,. and delayed all imprdVement till 
*ow,y(9u. shall be compensated for all you . niay hencor j 

^ardmake:?" .. J 

It i« dtea* that toi be jus^t, and to satisfy the wellr 
iiu4td abd Jhighly-iwrqught espetitationa of- the^oeeupyr ^ 

DgteuapJory, aom^^sation for iwiprdvemmits nuist b^ 
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made r^trospectiye. And though the. ahsenee' in. tite^ii 
cases of such n register as has:heeQ aboYe suggieatfd rfmi) 
the future, may occasipa some difficulty5 yet it.a$6i9s th^ 
general opmion ^f the practical men who appeared h^c^ei 
the Devon Gommisslon, or who. have aioce puibli$h^i 
their recommendations to this eflfect, that eitiiier h^^-^r^in 
tration, or by reference to the assistant barriater's-^epiii^ 
sueh claims could be eqratably and safely deteimniiju^l 
The presumption will always be, from the general prap&icf^ 
of the country, that whatever bona fide improvenieolK 
appear on the fece of the farm have been executed eit]||ie9; 
by the tenant 6r by those whose rights he has purohaaQdl 
or ' inherited. Any exceptions to this rule WQutd (be 
notorious t6 the whole country, and might- be ^ •easSiyi 
proved by the landlord or his agent. )^ t.,Y( 

With respect to holdings wader £,10;. in. annual val^^i 
the Bill professes to afl^d cempensiition retrospepti^elyi 
but in reality refuses any compensation at all worth^cUiN* 
cussing, whether for past or future :improvementaji'^ 
limiting it in all cases to such as have been niade:wit^i^ 
five yearsl 6f the clfiim being put in, (I) and in the egi»6[9i 
buildings, to sueh as the landlord may have given,\^i9 
tenant leave in writing to pat up I If this were not meaiil 
for a mockery, it had better have been left out of tb^ 
Bill altogether. Mockery though it be, it affects a i^la^^ 
of cases of no light magnitude and importance. F^r^^it^ 
the Digest of the Evid^ee before doe Bev(« CSommis^iQs 
it appears that the numb^of holdings under £lO»c^ 
value amount to abdnt tbree-^ths of the :whole. Tor thd 
majority, therefore) of the occupiers of land in Ii^elan^ 
the measure offers positively nothing I For what penn^ 
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ittprbV6lifmifd can these small holders have effected 

In the hurt fiwyearg^three of them years of famine, 

[ttg^ which iC was difficult for any^ — impossible^ alas I 

many'— <rf them to /i»e, and carry, on the ordinary cul- 

^ their farms ? And cTen should any one of them 

rH erected new buildings within that short term^ he 

iHtt shew the landlord's permission' ia writing' to do<&Ot 

itlmig wbicb pi*obably no one single cotti^r-faumeir has 

to shew through the length and breadth of the island ! 

8o nmeh for the past^ But^ in regard to ^tbe future, 

pnis^ct held out to the c^ttier^tenantr}^ equally 

'-What landlord will, in fiiture ever gi^> leave 

vrii^g to tenants of this cJass— a^ cla^ /which' they are 

raily.desirbus to get rid of by every uueana in iJbeir 

jwer — ^to build a new house <? Or. if «uch an one ih^m 

!jn order that the tenant shall be iCntitled. to receive 

lyeetnpensotion under ihe Bil^ he mustbe turned out 

Ht^hin five years*. If .he retain i&t that pericKl .the 

liiigd-'Or/innyoth^ improvement he may.have exe- 

l/his 'claim ceases .to anycompensation at all! His 

may eject him from the. new house;. and o:$ce& 

lad buUt, from the £arm which; he has sweated and 

rdd himself to improve^ as soon as fine years have 

ik'l ' So that while pretending to hold out the booa 

^empensation for past improvements to the small land-^ 

ri; of Ireland^ the Bill ncibonly limits it to improve- 

ite wbi<^ are certain not to asist. under the conditions 

lired, hut also cuts off this class of tenants from that 

and miserable amoont of compensation for fature 

ivements which it: professes to holdout to the higher 

•1 . • • ■ 

None can be surprised that a measure so framed 
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should have been received in Ireland with one burst i 
indignation and scorn — and that, instead of allaying, | 
has greatly increased the prevailing determination to h 
satisfied with nothing short of " fixity of tenure." 

II. But after all that can be done by legislation t\ 
Qpnfer just rights on tenants who hold under existing 
leasesi it seems clear that in the case of tenancies a 
will — which are said to cover three-fourths of Ireland — i 
and perhaps even of future leases — the landlord will yel 
have it in his power to set aside or evade the Act. 

Tenancy at will is essentially incompatible witli 
any kind of security to the tenant for the recovery 
of what he may expend on his farm, beyond the hare 
ploughing, sowing, and manuring, which the year's crop 
may be expected to repay. Improvements of a more 
durable character, the benefit of which would be unex- 
hausted at the close of the year» it will always be in the 
power of a needy or greedy landlord, or exacting agent, 
or Chancery receiver, to appropriate, by a corresponding 
rise of rent, or by ejectment ; and, consequently, it is 
hopeless to expect such improvements to be generally 
made under so precarious a tenure. The only effectual 
remedy would seem, therefore, to be, discouragement — 
perhaps, even, the entire prohibition — of tenancy at will. 
The late Mr. O'Connell was so strongly impressed with 
the necessity of bold legislation in this direction, that in 
one of his last speeches in Conciliation Hall, on the 1 3th 
April, 1846, he went the length of recommending that no 
distress for rent should be allowed, except where there was 
a twenty-one years* lease j and no ejectment for non- 
payment of rent unless under a leiase for thirty*one years. 
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His ini^ntion ^o dotibt was that the landlord should 
in all other cases stand on the footing of ao ordinary 
nmple-contrac); creditor. Sach a change would, in 
Cut, cause long t^rins of tenure to be almost uniformly 
men ; and with the ^same object in view, it might he 
iesbrable to place the Poor-rate, County Cess, and 
gmeraQy all local taxes, on the landlord alone, where 
&e term of tenure is shorter than twenty*ona years. 
Of course it would be necessary at the same time to 
empower all holders of estates tot life, or other parties 
Dw incapdcitated, to grant leases of that duration at 
wt. Should the practice of grafiting leases of not 
less than twenty-one years by this nieans become gener- 
djr extended, and were oomperisatioti for bond jidA per- 
ainent improvements at any time made by the tenants 
Reared to him, in the manner recommended above, a 
stioiulus would unquestionably be given to agrieul- 
improvement in Ireland, from which the most 

nable results to the community at large must flow-^ 

ts of which the landlords themselves cannot but 

the benefit in the increased value and security of 

r property, 

HI. But another element of the question has now to 

considered — namely, the right already possessed by 

occupiers of land in Ulster universally, and more or 

partially in the other provinces of Ireland — a right 

on long»established customj if not on law — to a 

de tenant-right or good-'Will, indepe]Pidenjk of im* 

»mMiis, and reaching In value to ten^ fifteen, and 

twenty or more years purchase of the farm (although 
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nominally held at will) — beittg*, m truth, a def^usto part- 
proprietorship in the land. 

This is a fact, which it will no* do to pratend ignor- 
ance of, or to treat lightly. The right exists* It has 
been^ from time itnmemdrial recognised in practice, and 
in the inferior law courts wen as a property--*has rbeen 
as such bought, sold, inherited, bequeathed, and IraoB- 
ferred to creditors. And' few will- ventore to asisert that 
as such it ought not to have been long i»Qce openly esta- 
blished and protected by law. 

It is a mere evasion tb say that the right depends on 
custom; and' hot on law. All the better part of our law 
IS, m fafet, hothing else thancustdtia. ■ > ! 

•*' It is ' one of the eharacteristic" marks* of English 
liberty,'' says Blackstone, ** that (Mir qoitmion l»w de- 
pends on ttistow^"'-'''' - ■'•'• ' ^•" i5'- u*'^ ■ . '= ' 

' A wise Legislatutie will be always ready, nay,- eager, 
to give the' foiWe ttP law-tb e^^ry custom f^hiefa the 
gefaeral 'asseni' ctf tfacJ c6miduffity hdd 'Stamped with its 
apjiroval ;' bot oxAf on the th^retidal grdimd' that the 
law ought always to be the expression of' the will of' the 
community, but also for the obvious ^ practical reason 
that the'law ought not to ebcourage or enable 'individual 
caprice, obstinacy, w '^Ifisbn^s, to'^set-^ nought or 
d^fy any rule Which (he comiiiuni'ty has • by general 
consent laid down, and Which parties* h'ave<acted> upon 
on the faith of its general observance. In Ulster, for 
example, as the law h now interpreted, ^any one obstinate 
of grafepirig landlord may refuse to concede or permit his 
tenants to enjoy their' tenant-right, howfeiver Joog esta- 
blished among them. 'And he may call in the whole 
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eivil and military power^ which the Executive pmst 
afford him, in aid of his determioation, and to put do^n 
an?, r^sisfeaoqe to it osr the part; of bi^ t^aants, or jthose 
who may (as all the tenantry of the Norjth probs^hly 
vouM) Bmke cammon cause with, them* It has b^en 
said. that theivhole force at the disposal qf the Horse 
Gsiards.couldiiot enforce the refusal of. the tpnan^-right 
lotfae'Ubterifiiriiters, 3ut is it right, is it prudeutt is 
it safe i(eYen putting the oircumstancee wd signs of THfe 
TIMES out of view) to preserve a state of the law which 
pratttits a single indiyidual to raise aflame which might 
^a$ion the revolt of the loyal and wellrdisposecj, popu- 
lation of an entire province, and, in t^hie words of one 
'^lliEiequaiiited with thesta^te of fueling in the north, 
•* create a Tipperary in Ulster ?'* 

But the legislation of the Ulster tenant-right is not 
•qaestioii of. policy* It is simple justice ;; and ^ re- 
fiirtedrupoQtha first principles of jurisprudence, and with 
'% tiew to tl^ extension tp Irelaufl of those free insti- 
gations which have so long been at onpe the boast and the 
^ifeguai-d of Britain, 
In t^is country (England), it is . notorious that 

copyhold tenure rests only on the sanction given by 
w to a customary relaxation of the strict rights of 

dlords over their ti^nants at will, very similar to that 

H which the custom of Ulster tenant-right, not yet 

ized by the law of Ireland, rests at present. 

e only Teason that can be given why this recognition 

been refused there, though long since conceded in 
AiglaBd, Is, that in Ireland unfortunately the leaning of 
ii^ Courts and of the Legislature has always been ex- 

V 2 
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actly the rev.erse of what, according to Blackstone, it has 
invariably been in England. It has favoured restraints 
upon industry instead of freedom, and favoured the land- 
lord instead of the tenant. 

'< The I4W q£ EDgland/' says Blackstone (which is a IfiW of liberty)* 
"has always shewn a favourable disposition towards the tenants. It 
suffered custom very early to get the better of the express terms on 
which they hold their lands, by declaiiog that the w3i of the lord was 
to be interpreted by the custom of tlte manor, and €fi94n mherena0uiom 
has been sn^ffiateA to graw up to the pre|(idic(.Df tliQ<lord» the bmiifelf. 
interposes with an eq^%table mo^ration^ and will not svffer the lard to 
extend his power so Jar as to disinherit the tenant/^— (11, 98^ Com- 
mentaries.) 

It is legis^tlon i^ thisi the true spirit of the. old 
English lawi that is required in Ireland for the settle- 
ment of the tenp;Ht-rigbt question. If the landlords 
stand upop 'Hhe express t^ms ,on which th^ir tenants 
hold their lapd$," and insist on the retention of their 
extreoie rights^ and M the pQ;«rer to disipherit ^l^ir 
tenantry," and the Xogislature refuses to interpose with 
an '^ equitahle. moderation '* of these ui^nst and Injuriaus 
claims— all, improvepiept is bppeless. Put let .*Uhe 
favourfitble diqjjpsitiQn of . tl»e Jaw of Jlpgland, t!Wwds. 
the t^naiit " prer^l in tl^e <K>nsvJ[?rat;iQa of thisq^stion 
by Parli^jpept, fq)4, ^ djifficqlties will disappe^, , ^bat 
concession^ may be made by the landlords will be repa,id 
to them ultimately over and over again, through the 
increase of the general tranquillity and prosperity that 
mnst result firoia ap equitable and satisfactory arrange- 
meyat of this .fonuidfd;>le bcme of contention between the 
many and the few-r^the thsw3^d8 and the millions— ^ the 
legal proprietors and the de facto holders of the soil. 
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TJbel^alizatioa of Prescriptive Tenant-right cannot^ 
bwever. Be^onfinea tb. Ulster, but should be extended 
wbereyer the custom, may be. proved, to have in practice 
premled for a sufficient time back to confer the sanction 
rf Prescription. The assent of the landlord must be 
fffiramed wherever it cannot be shewn ^hat he has 
firectlj prohibited it. It will be urged that the ptoof of 
}f^tah^<^ g^od-will— of the interference or non-in- 
tvfacram of th<e laiidloar4 oi* pgent — and of occasional 
vtrtttiuasr in' th& terms of holding, for example, of the 
rait^^Will be iiirtricstte and diffietilt, and that the door 
i3l1)6l opened to much perjury. But thiere is no reason 
b suppose that a fair tribunal will not soon be enabled 
ii^e^ yt &eH^tt£h on these questions, no less than on 
llfll^^^irStittsolbersj equally affecting the interests of 
o^RJi*' parties, which are. constantly tihe subject of 
litetSSie^td legal d^tettninaiiion. The custom of every 

f 

jiiHit^uIaif barony or estate must be a matter of pretty 
Ipb^al' notoriety, and the agent or landlord will usually 
VkS 'Mki]^}e documentary evidence with which to rebut 
i claims. If sufficient discretion be allowed 
Ui© Court which is entrusted with the decision of 
^ims, there will be no great diffictilty in arriving 
ite ^Uhable compromise of the conflicting interests; 
•fli© decision of a single case in each barony, or on 
istat6, would probably guide and determine the 

""iV, There is a further ground for allowing some 
Mofpebsation to tenants quitting their iarms — indepen- 
pit df improvements or prescription— which has not 
pbeen mentioned. Tt is chiefly applicable to the case 
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of the small land-holders, or cottiers, and consists in 
the total loss of livelihood — of, under the present circuna- 
stances of Ireland, the only means of living, outside the 
walls of a workhouse or a gaol, which they sustain from 
their eviction. This is not merely a claim " ad miseri- 
cordiam*'' — though in that sense a very strong one — ^but 
is based on the plainest principles of justice. 

The * clearance ' of estates from these stnall holders — 
who are by most landowners considered a nuisant^ and 
a probable burthen— and the consolidation of their hold- 
ings into larger farms, is a process which has for many 
years been proceeding throughout Ireland, and which 
recent events and the influence of the new Poor Law 
especially have accelerated immensely. It is being ^sarried 
on largely at present — ^in many cases most extensively 
and with shocking vigour and cruelty, producing the 
most frightful sufferings. It must and will go on, and 
cannot by any means be prevented, so long as landlords 
retain any power over their estates. For though the 
feeling so general among landlords in fevotir of eonfioK- 
dation is, I am convinced, to a great extent Att effbr — 
and that the small farm system of culture will prdd^t* 
more, pay fully as much, if not inore, refnt, and uiaii^Cain 
a far larger population than its opposite — ^and is there- 
fore the only system appropriate to the circumstailetes of 
Ireland; yet it is beyond question that' a -ve^ "large 
number of holdings — those under five or perhaps seven 
acres, which amount to some hundred thoufeatld' in 
number — are too small for good and effldient cultiva- 
tion. These then will have to be weeded olit, by degrees, 
and with a due regard to the safety of the occupiers. 
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aod the provision of other, resources, for their maint^ 
oaace. But it is no .more, than just that the owner of 
ad eatate who^ with a view to its improvement, dis- 
possesses one or many» of. these cottier . tenants, . should 
make faim some compensation for the total deprivation 
of the only available means of living by industry which 
the country affords. All humane and prudent landlords 
do this at present voluntarily \ buying out, as it is styled^ 
tbose of their, cottier tenantry whom they find it desira-* 
Ue to remove \ giving them a sum of some few pounds 
ahead, or paying their pa3sage to America. What is 
desirable thep.is that all landlords shpuld be required by 
W'to do,thal;,w}3xch,a sense of justice and of humanity 
ymiqrpits in the^fB cases, 

la ;triiith, it is a matter .qf doubt among legal authori^ 
tifis wjjo, l^v& examined the subject, whether the " clear-r 
Bsee i$3(sjl^in'^ . is. not at present illegal, andeve^ criminal 
ip die<iej&;Pf thcr law., v^n able argument in support of 
ti^ .afl^r^atiye appeared in the Dublin Review for 
^^.c^ber, 184^ from the pen of Mn McMahon \ and 
itrba? jotcveir been answered, . This is certain — that * De- 
{I99ulati^/-r!>^ pullin^-down of houses and, clearing of 

Ifupd^^JiKV^^l^^:^ 99PVPJ^?^ farmers, for the purpose 
of ;their icopsolidation-^iya^ b^ the common law of this 
'e(matirF*/w several centuries considered an offence evei; 
ttppuntif^ i^o.an unqlergyabl^e felony — that many, statutes 
weije passjed. e^pr^§sly. to restrain the practice— that Sir 
E4yw^.Q9ke.Bam,e9| it as one of those '* offences against 
the/ public. woa^ which, the King cannot pardon*' — that 
titoj J4i|4g'9S PP prpcpeiJing to their circuits were repeat? 
tiXf eiypij^ffl . to make inquiry into and punish sugh 
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pri^tfe^-^HMAd '^at ifi miiiiemti^ itMa&dds the pifrUiM 
g-oilty of tbmd/ tbouglr^of ttota lyadfMtvMsld^ation, wwe 
piimshed bj heavy fine and ittlpridoiittltefti- anfd ^^eqiiirM 
to build the hoMses l^ef hftii puMed doMat, mdtrastore th^ 

ftffiBfs that ha# bfe^ft islet witfth them; i . :; > 

SiK^ wasFtte spirit of tHe aAcient law' of England;" 
under wtich her. itobi/B yjbomanry were fostered i;ti3d. 

protected in tlieir >ada$tif;ial ocpi^;)atipn% a^^ ^.^^^ 
cttlture of her aoil 'secairod for tl»6niplojmeafc and mafia* 
tenanee of her poptilatiWi. And though the enfbrcemenf 
of these laws h^s been !n late timis disused, and the 
commerGial principle, that every one '* do as he will with 
his own/* been extended without challenge to the owi^er 
of land, yet it still, remains doubtful whether wholesale 
^ Depopulation/^ such as is practised frequently in Ire- 
land, be not even now an offence at law* And this may 
with certainty be averred, that carried as it occasionaUj 
is now, to the extent of the razing of entire villages, thee 
clearing of whole parishes, one, two, three, or four hun- 
dred families, consisting of thousands of squIs^ heing: 
swept at once from the face of their native land, de- 
prived of their ordinary and (^ly means of. ep|:ist^ce| 
of shelter, and of the homes which thev or their fore-^ 
fathers reared, and for generations, perhaps, inhabited — 
and driven off to wander as vagrants on the .bare highway 
—and this at the bidding of one Individual, who piay %icy^ 
his estate will be benefited by the substitution of some 
hundred bullocks for as many thousand human beings— « 
it is a practice which the law .ought not to toIerate-7— {m 
overetraining of the rights of. property \^hich.ci^iilot.|bd 
defended on^any* prinoiide of jufticeitoih DegMd^«to^ tha 
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!!#tbWfi.^f . tb(^,jK^l»tifl^^ .ftS: the .^»at .o))^e<^ of bU 
ki^f 4^mM. Sj^wondi jnatlv ma ip re &r6nice to the 
^jjt(Sj^tb€dan4f^ '.■ - . . ^ 

li^I^'IDithirattfonfTtbfaA^id^ti^ ptofott^ has ib^MtabM 

Med or vas guaranteed by. the /Itkwib ,; S^^ety. i& dialden^ ^hen^ihe^ 
lights, of j^poperty are put i|i og(i^8itioii,to.9fktural righti?^ Ap B^l 
(or other large landowner) has no more right to. drive ifrom their 
iMb^'^^e iiiliabilant& of 'Jiis ebtitity, th^ a king to drive otit tb^^ 
ItliMtidfc ^^tf hk' Ik^^aMni ' Ut iHe grM; kisdiorftr of SngboMl 
(mkwt inBtandisftiU nore)i ibesnife I ' ^&e. leas nUBUflroum thby are^ cthe^ 
^sffhiafigUBOim it wiiiild he^ ta pnt thenwelTea in ppjfoakionto.th^ 
national welfajre^ and to prefer their own fancied interesti. If once 
tiey appear to believe they have no need of the people, the people 
iffliyin their ixxvn fliink that they have no need of them.'** 

If is absolutely necessary by some legislative interfer- 
ence to c&ect these harsh and wholesale clearances, of 
wmch some landlords in Ireland are now from tinie to. 
tbe guilty ; and wnich will multiply, from the daily 
increasing inducement to efltect tbem, arising from tlie 
increasing poverty of tfee cottiers, unless a check be im* 
posea to them. 'For this purpose the least that cbuldbe 
*ne would be to require every landlord who evicted a 
teiSfant from land to compensate him for the loss of his 
livelihood' by payment of a sum equal to, say, tbree or 
6ur years* rent of his occupation ; and it might also be 
very nttipg to make such evicting landlord liable for any 
cliarg^'to which the electe^al division may be subjected 
wruie -relief of such evicted tenamt, or his family, within 
toe next two or tnree years.f 

* Sismon^i's Political Economy. Notes upon Landed I^roperty. 

7 Ai' one instance among many of audi '"Clearances/* asiarehere 
itMM'id; se^'tl^ efieeted about Ghristmaa last, ine^ BvlmuUet, in 
^QQty Mk|^,'imttheprpparty>i!ff J. Walahi recorded, by Mr. Toke, in 
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To sum np wBat has- been said ad to the L^datii 
required for Ireland to inipfove the existing rehtioKi 
between Landlord and Tenant. It should tncloMte mea-** 
sures, j^ 

1. To secure to an outgoing tenant compensation in 
full for the value of the improvements which he has by 
his own capital or labour made to the (arm, ^fid duly 
registered in such form as may be prescribed ip tliOu^jiN;^^^, 
such compensation to be awarded to him bf arbitrator 
after fill inquiry and examination on the determinatiotx 
of his tenancy. Improvements made previous to the 
passing of the Act, to be registered within (say) tWQ 
years, or to lose the title to cMipeiisatioiL» Tensnte 
evicted within that period' to be ^ititled to prove tl^eir 
improvements by other evidence. 

. S. To encourage leases for* long terms by resepving^ 
the power of distress for rent to such cades; and alaoby 
placing all local taxes on the landlord in every othet:. 

S. To legalize the right to the sale of gt)od-«will - or 
tenant-right of farms, whenever it can be proved to* have 
prevailed as an admitted custom fbr a generation^or•l]£k>rQ 
back. 

4. To require some compensation for evietion, eqml to 

bis interesting pamphleti *' A Visit to Oonnanght in 1847»" «ad ia the 
«^ Papers relating to the Relief, of the Poor ia Ii^ltnd^" 5tb S^^ties, 
p, 91. In tbis casei one entire village, Mqllsgh^oei consktii^ {kt, 10^ 
firmilies in 1645, ^^ms tu^d: Ti»re are nst m liausea remaioing^ 
In two nei^ibouring villages, M liowBes were terelled. All thU in 
mid winter t 40 miles from the nearest wcn^faonse I And no less t|uui 
\4Q famiUeg out of those thus dispossessed are now receiving relief 
from the Union^^ while the proprietor who evicted them has not paid 
the rates due from himi though sued at law for them! 
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km ^ fotir years' rent, to be made to cottier tenants, 
fl^ holding under £10. yalue yearly^ to be paid to tbem 
If the eTictiog Jlaadlord, after deducting any amount of 
lent due : and tbat be be made liable for a limited term^ 

* 

ay of two years, to the cost of relief to tbe family 
evicted, if redtieed to pauperism. 

Those who may be stiartled by these suggestions, and 
tthsider tbem: too ^tr\ngen|; . uppn tbie . Updlorcis of Ire- 
hadj should reflect' on thegigantic character of the evils 
ikey are proposed to remedy. They should remember 
4at they fell far short of the rei^edy which for the 
wre of similar evils, (but which .ha(J.,>scar^p^ly reached. 
1^ formidable a character) hav;e, within .th^ la3t c^n-^ 
toy, heexL adopted in almost every State of Europe; 
where either complete "fixity of tenure," at the pre- 
^8 rents, or even the division qf the 3oil an fee 
u&OBg the occupiers were established, a^c) foUowed by 
resdta. of .the moi^ beneficial characteiT a^ respect? thi^ 
vendition of the peasantry — that is, the bulk of the people, 
II those (like Ireland) agricultural countries. 

As is observed by M- Sismondi, 

^'For a century past the legislation of continental Europe has h^a 
^9^din,giuiraQteei»g asd am^orAtiog thie condition of the feuda- 
tofies, strengthening the independence of the peasant, covering him 
^htkehucMer of preseription, changing his cvsgcoMS injto rights^ 
^Uiiring him from the exactions of his lord, and bjf degrees raising 
^ tinutt io the rank of prliper^^. The law baa given to the Swiss 
P^^Mtht the guarantee of perpetuity : while the Seotch and Izidhi pea- 
^ have h^en left in a preoa(ri(ws condition. Compare the two 
^^Mes, and jadge of the two syateow." 

Let those who may look on the moderate proposals 
^ade above, as an invasion of * the rights of property,' 
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recollect that the .^jitst rights of property 'rr the . only 
rights a£ the kind which the I^slature is hound to 
respect — are such alone as ara not inconsisteoiit with t^e 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of the country » 
Let them reflect over the following passage from Mr. 
Mill's recently published work— the truth and force of 
which it is impossible to gainsay :— 

** Wh«n the ' sacredneM of property ' is talked of, it ihottldahriiys be 
borne in mind that this does not belong in the saine de(;ree to^nded 
M to other property* No man made the land. It ia the original 
inheritance of the whole people. Public reasons exist for its being 
appropriated. Bat the distinction is Vast between property in land and 
in moyeables which are the product of labour. The latter should be 
absolute, except where positire etil to society would result from it. 
But in the case of land, no exdnsive rij^t should be permitted to any 
individual which cannot be shewn to be productive of positi?e good." 

"The community has too much at stake in the proper cultivation of 
the land, and in the oonditians annexed to the \0tfcapyhig of it, to be 
justified in leaving these things to .^e discretion .of a44a§d cbB^ing 
of but a paction of th^, cdmmxxnity, wheix they hare shewTi themselyes 
unfit for tHK tftfjsv/' ** The ctHtf notion of improtement among the 
bulk of the owners of Irish estates consists in turning out the people 
to beg or starve. When landed property has placed itself on this 
fodting^ it ceases to be defenii^die; «fid the tiMe has «ome fi» making 
some new arrangement of the matter.*^* 

The monster grietiance of Ireland, and the csitto'bf its 
Daomter tniser5r i"^, thttt indodtry rk fhere^ denied any l^al 
right' to itisr reward ; Aid a' dyfitein of land tenimre trraid- 
tamed which locks up the yast resources of the se^il, and 
prohibits a starving and unemployed, but industrioiisfy 
disposed peculation, from maintaSniiig thems^ltes by 
their labour on the land which Providence has aUply 

* Mill's Political Eoonomyi II. 11 » 56. ' . 
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fitted for the purpose. Such a. state of things ib a nationi^ 
disgrace and sin ; and, if permitteii to c(Hitinue/ will 
douBdess, hefore long, hring down on those who tnay be 
guilty of protracting it, the retributive justice of Heaven, 
in the blind vengeance of a people infuriated by misery 
and oppression. I remain, Sir, ' , 

Your obedient servant, 

G. P. S. 



* W ' 4 K I, ,. ,\ 
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J^rsO, 1848. 
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LETTER VI 



I AM grateful to yoir for lyour frieodly cri- 
tiqiwof Tuesday liist. !t Wgggsts to tae the necessity 
<tf gatheririg'SiJ) into a brief suuiinaTy the disjointed 
menibers of the argument cptitained ii^ the several letters 
yott ,bave obligingly inferoduqed intq yf ur columns,, in 
grdar^ to «hew. thek teal oonfikb^oey and eommbn ob-^ 

My .^^ument^ then,^^ is shortly thi^ :: — 
. Tlie SOIL of Ireland, if duly developed by improved 
agriauUure, . is capable of ^np ploying and maintaining in 
eomfprt her entire population, and even some multiples^ 
ofiit, .. 

^ ■ ' 

■Her FfiopjLE are vtndeniably hard-working and frugal 
— :wi]ling enqugh to better their coi;iditiQn by applying 
their labour to that soil, if only allowed to do so for their 
own benefit— iihe one condition of all effective industry. 
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Caftta L is mt panting, even tJi^re ;. but it, iakes, wit^ 
to Am^rica^ or seeks inre^tment in S^viogs' Bai^ks and tibw 
English fandsy being denied the privilege of investnibenl 
(with seourity for reaping its pzpfit) in the home :spiL 
Mmr^orer, England haa ample capital to spare bo Ireland 
for the same purpose, but only cm the; same fiQudiHon.^ 

Whatj then, is the otetacle ? Why are the people of 
Ireknd starving in rag^ and idleness iip«m landa which 
would repay their industry with ample food, clothixigy 
and comforts? 

The answer is, that the free use of the soil is denied 
to the people by unwise law& 

1* heLWB which obstruct the landlord's free use o£ his 
-own land* 

2. Laws which discourage the industry of the tenant, 
by rendering him uncertain of being permitted to reap 
its fruits. 

The remedy is, of course, to be found in the renw- 
val of these artificial reBtramts on agricultural improve- 
ment t*— 

1. fiy such changes in the law as will give greater 
freedom to the owner of land to deal with, usoi or traxis- 
'fer it to his best advaiDtage. 

■ 3« By such changes, in the law of 4;eiiancy as will 
encom*age the • industry of the tenant, by giving him 
a right to the produce of his own improvements. 

But you remark — and I quite agree with you — that 

the beneficial results of such alterations of the land4aws 

,will be impeded by the "frightful circumstances'* at 

..present existing in Ireland, through the over-crowdiqg 

of her labour-market* And to remove thia temporary 



itDpeditnent^ y<m, a& I xtod&rgbmdf propose coknuzaition 
m Ctttmdia or Australia. I> on* the - other hand, prcpose 
tekMAtSiiiofi cf the Irish Waites--^a process nvifaich I hate 
ttdd«iB6<?d' good evidetioe to shew would opst nnidi less 
ihatt' tb^ other, be more easily and vapidly coiiclueted, 
more oonsonant to the feelings of the people, and: pro- 
doetiireTof far greater national advantage,, as augmeofting 
^e' 'vitealth and stasngth of Irdand itseif^ instead of 
tiaiisferriiig^ it t» a colony. 

But I beg to disclaim any proposal, suoh as- you im- 
pute • to me, diat Government should ^ ixam larmer for 
the sake of profit'— or adopt Louis Blanc'S'^sti^ of sii- 
pef sedt^g all priTute enterprise by public. works— -of re- 
peat their own *^ gigantic blunder" of this time. iweWe*- 

'Tli^d woi'ks that I pik)pose would be. dhiefly confined 
to the arterial drainage of those vast tracts of weft but 
indmimitble land, wbich^the-VdtackleB^' of all kinds, so 
'often^ Eluded to, have kept barren and .ui^oductive > 
and such a commencement only o{ reclamation (not.culti'' 
wMifffi) by thorough dinning,.' (and coating in p^rt with 
ewthy matter coBvenient of access, as might be necessary 
to make the farms fit for loeation^ or , sale, or espedient 
for the ' purpose of emj^ying produdiively the able-bo- 
died paupers of the unions who are now fed in demoraU- 
zing and wasteful idleness, in or out of the workhouses, .to 
the number of many thousands — c^ten within sight of thjS 
waste -land. on which they might be profitably employisd** 

* The workhouse of Cahireiveen stands vithin the borders of an ex- 
4eitiE{iv6 Bogf ivhicfa; according to the report of Mr« Goode, one of Lord 
daiieiidoni^B InspedxHB (Jan. 1848)» is '^ a fine level tw^t^ Blopil^2; down 
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The blunder of l«st year wu two-fi>ld ;^firBt, that (he 
works were for the most part wholly useless and unpro- 
dactive ; and consequently looked upon by the persOQS 
employed themselves as a mere roll-call : — secotidly» tbe 
payment of ** pauper^ workmen on the footmg of inde- 
pendent labourers, by day wages, or task wages, instettd 
of by rations, just enough for then* support, and no more, 
per head. The former system enabled single men to 
earn as much as would keep a large family, and thus 
caused them to flock in to get " the Queen's pay" from 
all other works, deserting their private employers. The 
rafum-pay system, coupled with the labour-test, wouId» 
on the contrary, drive all to depend on their own re- 
sources, who could by any efforts contrive to do so» AH 
this has been elsewhere* explained in detail, but your 
objection made it necessary for me to allude to it here. 

As to the question of the possibility of redaiaiing 
Irish bog or mountain land with profit, I have shewn 
that it has been practically proved in numeroua in<- 
stances, in Ireland as well as in Lancashire, Even your 
friend, the ^' Anglo-Irishman,*^ admits that lai^ge profits 
may be made by turning bog into pasture. Mr. Griffith's 
estimate of the waste land reclaimaUe fior pasture is double 
in extent that which he considers reclaimable for tillage. 
Either are quite enough for my purpose. 

Moreover, I propose to enlist in die work of reelttma* j 
tion that most potent stimulant to industry — the eeal 
and energy of men applying their labour to their own i 

lo ihe«ea, tnd cikpaUe of growing mj tUng^ if dndned and itteaded 
to, and offering great fiaeilities of inigstlvB.*' ¥et tbat vnUMue h 
fiUod with idle pmipen 1 

* '' Irish Relief Mea8iu«B."--Bidgwa7. 
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propexfy- ,. It. is ,to,a.cI,Ms of^pej^santi. prranetors 
— the.vCTv cls^s \^bicb Ii:eland;so mucli wants— that 
I wialb^^.to 5ep. entrusted the complete improvement and 
ciUtiYation . of the waste lands, not to the Government ; 
wa^c^. peed only j^ipprppriate and^diyide the^m^^ executing 
thos^, primary extejisive pperations wjiich are beyond the 
grasp of individuals. 

,. The.interferepce of Goveniment in thi& matter might 
be still further . limited,^ by j^ntrusting tbe necessary 
ppw^r$ for the execUtiofli of the work§^ to the boards of 
guardidng, or some county committees of public works, 
compp6e4 of a selection' from the magistracy or grand 
juries, » . 

,.Nor IS the scheme intended as a, permanent system, 
but only as a temporary expe^ieni^ an auxiliary tp the 
poof-law ;*^ an pperation fpr relieving, with as little 

V. t 

* -* nie^^ect is not. tQ-cUspi^e of a J^^^Tf^n^^ biat f^ts, ffpiffpmry 
ijx^liis of labour. I believe with Commiesaigr-Geu^eral He^\7itsonr--nt) 
light authority — that Irel&nd requires for the full development of her 
agricultural capacity, all, and more than all, tlie labour of her existing 
population. He says-*-** The" transition from potatoes to grain: requireis 
hSi&MStd ^Dage in thb ^ftijpoiihm et 3 to H •• ' ^i& inquires a) eont- 
^p^uAitg increiae of li^bptj^r;; . fm4 W2)gB8(.ao p^i4 (fus ^ell.as.i^ per? 
maneat: improvements), are an inttestment ^ money i pringi^a in a 
certain, 4»nd a large pro/it. , 

'•^The pasture system of Ireland mw^ri^e abandoned, or modified.* 
It is no longer possible to CQuftiie a^di'ta^ ^Ktentii lif fti^le'iioil to 
(|lMai>Mid- hay, wheo the' B»ne 'Sj^acfe^i^jiriaitil^;' cix]tilrated^ (will- aiiffice 
tof'ihree' iimes the xi^mbpr <lf Cfi,til$f jfuill .erijiployiT^pj Hmfs t^ 
number of labQurers. avd afford besides a vast increase of sustenance 
to man. "^ 

..-Ml k i«lee» to talkiof, emigraiioK^' whom sp >MiiqA*»dartra kAtmr 4$ 
mdiipMSttbiB t0iupi^ the£xtra/9o8L^ .-(>.]•■' . ^ 

<' Let that labour be first applied, and it will>be.iee|i :iHi£ther tikere 
is any surplus population. If kidnsirious habita* be estiiUKi^'ed, and 
the WASTE LANDS taken into cultivation, it is very doubtful whethr 

G 



Ib^s of timd as possible, that ' congestion of the labour- 
market which all know to be the immediate cause of 
danger to life 'and property — by occasioning the misery, 
turbulence ajid discontent of the Irish masses ; during 
the continuance of which it is vain to hope that capital 
and labour will spontaneojisly set to work to develope the 
doritiant resources of the country. An impulse from 
without is wanting — the ^is major extrinseca of the Go- 
vernment, acting for the common interest, in tne common 
peril of the state, to break up the ruinous circle of evils 
continually generating one another, so often referred to. 
The poor-law stimulus has not effected the spontaneous 
absorption of the surplus of labour by the landholders. 
Landlords as well as their tenantry are too much hampered 
by their embarrassments, — which the poor-law, as at pre- 
sfetit 'adminktered,' had, *fcotfr9e,ittcreas6d--to afford 
the required amount of employment. 

The removal of these embarrassments, by wise changes 
in the laws of kod tenure amd transfer, id i&dispenstible, 
apd.wheu accomplished will sK^t most; powerfully, no doubt, 
iutstimulating and facilitatiug private enterprise. 
. But TIME PRESSES. Instant action is needed to r.eoipve 
the spell that now seak up the productive and industrial 
powers of Ireland. It is, I believe, in the powdr of 
Government alone^ with the sanction of, the Legislature 

there be any surplus population, or even whether it rvould be equal to 
the demand. * 

'' ProTidence lias given evei^ requidke to lYeknd/aiid iidtbibig is 
needed tMit iiidutty 16 ap^ly it/! (Memoraiidatv^ 4th ^^n, 1847|G^- 

i^isaaiJAt CotrespiHidenee.) .. !,•<>..' . r ,, m.,, j ^ . 

. Tfi^a alonq' is p^eded, that industry 'should he, permitted to apply 
itself to the. development of the natural resources of Ireland, locked up 
by restrictive laws. 
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to do this by^ ipeasurewbicli,shaU **set to worH'' (thq 
old Elizabethan phrase, to which I airi very partial) the 
now waste (but expensively maintamep) pauper labour 
of the Irish Uuio^s, on their waste, but profitably" re- 
dainaable lands. . 

The plan adopted, a few years since, by the guardians 
of the Cborlton Union, near Manchester, of empioyiniy: 
their able-bodied p^^upers in reclfi^iming and cultivating 
waste bog, proves that even in England^ and looking at it 
only in a pecuniary point of view, independently of the 
imineDse objects of a moral and political character in<^ 
volved in the experiment as regards Ireland, <such lanq 
may be reclaimed and cultivated without loss by a liopu- 
lation which would otherwise be a dead burthen on the 
community. , 

^ Waste aad wof tkkfB. laod •haS' beea tbece cop verted jnto vftlttable 
property "worth Jift^ pounds an s^cvf, and ufilimited employment at the 
«une time found for any number of labourers,*' 

This IB Are Po0r4a/w Ini^pector'B stalbeiQaenfc : - - 

"tjn the 12th of August last/ lie adds, ** I accoinprimecl the guar- 
dians on their annual' visit, and it wad titAy g^ailf^ing to dbs^tvefihiit 
th&la^oiir)df th^ able bodied appKcanftftfor rel^f iai^Atf fueU'Coitdtkied 
union. hM beet%, turned to a pro/iiafih aeemni;; ih^f 4;be;laad.thpp 
befoirc. j4S» ^hich, two years. since, was. a bog not ^orth Is. -j^n acre, was 
covered. with c^'ops of wheat, potatoes, and turnips, not to be surpassed 
hi tnebestcultiviated county in fingknd/*-^(i?ejiorf, l642.) * ' ' ' 

Now I ask with confidence, whether the experiment 
whidi was 6o euoe^Bsful in reclaiming this farm, od Traf* 
fiHrd' Mo^s, by etoployraeiit of the aUe4>odied paupers of 
the Cborlton Union, might not be as succesrfullyi or stiH 
more successfully carried out in almost every ufafoh in 
Ireland — at least in those of the western counties, wlier<^ 
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^e w^ekjk^i pressure of aestitutioii is fbund, and like- 
wise tlie greatest ex€eht of wasle' laiid? The province 
of Connaugbt, wliibli is overWhelmecf'with pauperisniy 
contain^ two millions of acres or w^te ^and; ualway 
arid 'Mayo— counties wnicli are declared to be incapable 
or raamtainihg their popr, and wjiose rates spre ^xetk 
now largely^ supplemented by public money — eontaitt a 
million and' halt acres of 'waste l^rid* pf whicn nearlr a 
million bas^ tieen 'dec!t^recl bv Mr\ Grifl^t'E ^to be fectaitn* 






aoie With profit t" .' * , ^ 

Tills single act of Ihe Gdveriiment establisbiBg' a set 
6f I^ eol^Driies; 86^s^W draii btf riar^;p^^oii 

of tbe siii^tus populationV now uriwitlingty idle, and de- 

»j '• if. 

moralized by idleness, and at the same time create sb 
many examples of active , and skilful agriQuItural im-» 
prorement under competient managers, by which the sair- 
rounding 'community may benefit,— will so &r re|tbre a 
bealthy condition to the relation of the supply of laboijr 
to' the demand^ as to give faii* play to the laws simuK 

', for th 




oir which odr hopes of the permanent trnproV^eot ^of 
the country are to rest. \Even if the reclamation m the 
wastes m tnis manner should not prove a prptitaMe 
speculation, it caiiuot but be ^lost useful to Jtne qpuntry m 
these various ways, and also as anordmxr ?om£ produce 
in return for the subsistence of the labourers amplwed 
OB them, the ,co^t of which ^iiust .otherwise be a dead 
charge on the funds of the country, 
^-^it'dlfer^, too^^eii a* fai*^^bfetej# Jtt'S**^^ 
destitution, in hard labour^' fliian 'tbe denioraliiing and 




pencil confipemc^t in tUe jvor^house which is now solely 
relied on, and which recent events, at ^ralee,* for ex- 
ample^ prove to te of, no value whatever. x i 

oucn isl m Jfew words, the main ohy^ct of the proposal 
here adyanced* , To those whp, agreeing in the genpral 

>our, 

ret still maintain .a preference for someL shadow v :and 
tutnerto undeTCloped sohenveiOf colqnizatipn (they, <be- 
ueving the surplus to be permanent^, ^ot^t^fnporjafj^ 
^^^y)' ,1 Fo^i^fi say, Mt. the^^c^pi9n betWeen th^ ,two 

themselves who are tQ ]be 
those, vyho are to paj fov its 




ProduQe and enact your scheme of Foreion Colonixa*- 
lion ; let that of Home Colonization be enacted by its 
feide ; both placed under the management of Gpyer^- 
me^t Commissions^ . Let the Ui^i^on Boards or County 
poards of Ireland be empowered to choose between the 
Iwo,^ (^r to try hott^ alternatives, if tb^y please^ for the 
jmrnose of relieving the pressure of theif 

How redundant labour. Let them h^ve power to call on 
eitber Commission to emigrate^ or to employ.* on the 
Upme Wastes, the aDle-bodied paupers now a burthen on 
Cbe Poor-rates, charirinK, the . future rates of the Union 

With the/ coat, but at the same time crediting them with 

ill /-^I'.'i"^ * ^ . . . ', '-'"J * ' ^'''' ''4"'' ' •• -'" ;-•-''';'•.' 
the profits of the undertaking, to the extent of a fair 

interest For the mopey. . , 

1 shall be quite content with the issue of such an 

arrangement. I feel confident that the local knowledge 
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an^ obvious infteresl of those in whom the choice would 
rest, w41l lead them to invest their funds in the creation 
of farms on the waste, which will not only relieve them 
from their pi'^eni etnbarras&ment, bat become a fertile 
source of future profit to tl^e. r^te-|>ayers pS the district, 
enl^ge its> ctiltivjiblfe »ea knd the value of its*rateable 
property, sErtdnflbrd them the certain tneans of 'repaying 
the debt'feh^y wisMild for the present incur. 

Mr. Buchanan, the eiperjenced Govenlment . Emigra- 
tion Agent at Quebec, in bis i^eport to the Earl of Elgin^ 
of April, 184.7, writes thus :^-^ 

■'^ Any plans undertaken by the G6vttntafint for the temoval t6 this 
pttifmce tft^ the ^ destitute daaa^s of th^ popuUtio^ of the oiotber 
eooiitry, shouldi I ccu^qeive^ include their eatabEshment as settlers^ and 
|heir support foi; a jperiod of from twelve io fifteen months a^ter their 
arrival, and this cannot be accomplished for less than sixty pounds 
sterling, at tTie lowest estimate, for each jamily\ consisting of a man^ 
tts wife, and ihree ch!!d*ten." ' ♦ ' • ' • J 



■» » 



* And this is independent of the cost of conveyance to 

♦ i\. ♦....«■ 

the coloiiy and the place of ^ettl^ment in the interior, 
which cannot, with outfit, be estimated^ at tes's ihan 
twenty pounds adclitional, making eighty pounds iii all, 
as the expense of disposing of a very moderate ' sized 
family, by cblonization. ' ' * ' . . : r: 

Now th6 co^t of purcnasirig and cutting out from^ the 
'wa8ti6' V6g b'r ' mountain of a farni of 'fif tj^en acres', * exe- 
cuting the maJfl drains and approaches, antf rtedaJflSng, 
iti^nurhigj ' and sowing with oats and potatos,* say,'''a^ 
or an acre and a half of the land, for the subsistence df Hhe 
settler arid histamily for' 'the first y4ar, need not amount 
to more tftan liklf that sum! ' And from tliat time ferward 
h^ tnay be cbn^iddreSd Independent and s'dfHfitfppbrtihg. 
In a few years, he may be expected to havferevilaimed by 
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his own labouri and the help ,o| bisfavuly.tbe. 

of his farm, and wtU'haveith^^y addi^d to th6][naUQ|uJ 

wealth a permaaent properl^y worth «t lea^t^tonttioi^firr^ 

much as the ongioal outlay, and. ^vingi^aaaqmiei pi>i>* 

dace, reckoning ai ^y £6. per acre, of £90/ a year M^ 

Talue. Out of this increased annual produce and per^^ 

manent property, the settier. willeasily be able to redaenn 

the sum originally expended inhis licatiiQn* Andtb^neet; 

forward he ranks as kn indeprndent freshahl ,propri0Jtor 

of a fifteen-acre farm» cultivated with the industry oklkr 

racteristic of farmers who own the land thtfy leccupy,... \. 

Ta this manner, without the cost of pqe.f^rtbwg t^ 

the country, but on- the oonl^avy^. to its., great .:^uild 

fiigndl gain, in M^ealth and strength, moral' no^ le^s: tbail 

pecuniary, would it, I believe, be possible to dispose '(^ 

the. whole of that accumulating surplus of ui|Qipplc^e4 

labour, physical wretchedness, jBind |hp]itical . discoptj^^^ 

which is at. present eatip^ into the resoq^cfs, jpajp/^^^^ff 

the imprpvement, and endangering the ?^fety q£, Ir^l^inj^ 

— and not of Ireland only, but of the empir^., . , , ,; 

_ * < * 

These views are supported by many of the. most. ^s;p(9j 
ri.enced practiqal improvers of IreUnd> such as Ci^pt^iw 
Kennedy and Mr. Blacker— by many pf , her fir^t pu^blic 
mien,. such as Mr, French and Mr. Fc^ap^ the Mfimberp 
fojp the Counties of Rosoomoiion and We3Lford--by^|ih^ 
Sjl^i;^^, Poli<ical Economists who hav<^ /«>ad^ a, ,^tp4y. , ftf 
$je,.cyiest>on, such as Mr. ^ Mill and JVIr. Xhpjfntqa^, i;j^ 
opp(Dipiti()n.th|By bave hitherto n^et;wilth h»s s^V^ly, i?p;;p]Rg 
frow Jt^e b^ind desire, of Irish ^landloxd3,tQ refill, ^^d^- 
OMpipQ qvjQr, their J[)arren acres,, however, proJ^tl^^Tr 
and a lazy incredulity as to their profitable reclami^ 
tion^ or from the old fallacy of the absolute . and rigid 
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iamfZ-JaijT system, or an ungenerous distrust of that 
ifliduBtry and desire for independeijce which will be 
fotind to animate |hc Celt, no less than the Saxon, when 
thee^Qient motive is afibrde^ hiiq, in the ^ertupty of 
ei^ying the results of his toil. 

^}A to , be effectu^> this and the other measures to 
^hi(^ I.h^et endeaToifred to.call attention ^tust not be 
delayed. Time, indeed, ^presses. Already we may hear 
'^j^gl^^eiMitorS'tind newspapers, English constituenpies 
ftud .puhlip .^ne^tipgs,.; canvassing the I^p^ai of the 
Unioiji,^ a. possjble measure— promising some change, 
at albe;^9Pts, in the pr^Qut, intolerable state of things; 
fj^m '^hieh Br^taiii si^iers scarcely less than Iretand 
herself. Does any one .beUeje that the Englis^i people 
wi}l 9Ter cops^ tQ.gp, to war with the Idsh oeopZq to 
pr^Teot a j»p^ of that, uni^, from which, as mat* 
tefs are 310^ .going, pn, they suffer almost as much 
as. the Irish themselves?. Stop the ipvading tide of 
Irish pauperism and Irish laboj^r, by opening up the 
mea^B of employment and m^iptenance which the Irish 
8cu} is c^pahle of affording to jber children, and Sritaia 
ffUI-hci l'gl»tepe4 (if t^ie heaviest load she has to bear. 
Hot own foi|s ^i;e;,)t(tprpTAb.l9| likewise in the highest 
Hagfva. ; H!er lavfs of land-tenure, reciuire alteration^ 
likewis^i thongh in q. less, degree ,thaii those of the 
UBter.isl^n^i t^. give greater scope,. facUities, au4 cficou- 
iraganent to agi;icultural improvement. Tier produce 
definitely increased, and the con- 
lasses ..of all i^^nks in^nitely ame- 1 
and indi^itBakhl^ ^t^p .to her ; 
lethft: drying up of that, festering 
ntagi'crtB' misery of:iinh»ppy;aiHi 
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How this may be done I bare ' enctieavoured ti> shew. ' 
Those, however, who are responsible for the government 
of Ireland, admitting that the natural resources oif the 
island are fully capable of supporting Its population in 
comfort, throw the blame of the present ' state of tlie 
country on the people themselves. " Legislation, it' is 
said, can do nothing for them ; they thust help thetn* 
selves.**^ 

The obvious and conclusive reply of the Irifeh people 
to this is, **If you renounce the hope of itnproviiig otir 
position by your legislation, let us legislate for ourselves P^ 

lu trutli, however, this is but the old cfy of the Egyp- 
tian bond-masters—*^ Ye are idle, ve are idle,** to thos^J 
required *^ to make bricks without straw.'*^ * ' " ' 

Thkt the Irish people, the bulk of the peasantry, ar& 
not willingty idle— that they are rfeady enough to work, if 
onlt/ they can get W;orA— and to exert iheir utmost indusi 
try on the land they occupy, if only permitted to do so for 
their "own benefit y not that of another — the condition of 
all industry by virtue of ttie laws of human nature—^ 
is too notorious to be denied. It is shameful to iti« 
sinuate the contrary, in the face of the patient^ toei^etic 
enduring industry and thrift exhibited by these sanid 
fr^sbi^^ every where' in En^and, the United States; 
Canada, even in Ireland itself, t^hen a fUir'chtoce is 
afforded th^ of bettering their ' cohdUioh by ^iuch *eitef^' 
turns.* ^ .That they have hot that bhance illo^ed'thcfift 

• ♦•*...«'•......• . ■ , . . ' '. . .• • '4 , , 'li • i 

♦ The fpUowiDg extract, from the Pifteentt Report of the Commi** 

sioners'of the 'Boarff of 'Works, 1847^; shows Ticiw iKDinfe Ae iHsh pdoir, 

even tf tKd lowedt class, tt6 to harti'to libSUr ^— ' ' ' ' 

^''tte 'drii&Dagd'W6rks» under Mr. InHboudbefe't X«il^t con^ame to 

proceed m i very Mti9f«0torF m^wer, ^d the labourers employed hare 

in every locality become much more expert in the performance of their 
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at hom^'-'i^eispecially that the land of Ireland, the sole 
source of all wealth, the main material and insti'ument 
of industry, is locked up from their free use by legal 
r^estraints of various and complicated c]iar£|x:tQr. This is 
ow'ijQg to b^d legislation, and is therefore . removable by. 
g()od legislation, 

. You meet the f^onjzing cries of hundreds of thousands 
of labourers in Ireland who are vainly imploring work (in 
the touching words reported by Mr* Tuke, ** wonH ye give 
us work, your honour, or we'll die ;") — with the reproach^ 
'* Ye are idle I find work for yourselves.'* May they 
not rebuke you with the answer, ** Give us but the broad 
wastes that Uq in a state of primaeval barrenness around 
— and which your law d^es us the use of — and we will 
fluid work for ourselves, and never trouble you more I'* 

To the. hundreds of thousands of farmers in Ireland 
who occupy laqd, but can scarcely be said to cultivate it, 
and who a$ a. consequence are poor and discontented, you 
say^ "Set yourselves to work in improving, draining, 
fertilizing,, ai^d better cropping your farms.," Their 

tasltfi/' {They were at that time about 21,(K)0 in number.) '< inseve^^ 
ral dutrieter, the labourera emplpyed had never s^q «, deep dr.aini nar- 
row both at top and bottom, and conceiving it tp b? impossible, to sink 
it, objected to cut such drains at a moderate price. But after a little 
experience, the mf n in every district became not only reconciled to the 
work, but toot pleasure in it» vt/i'rig with each other rn the accuracy 
and 'perfection of the execution. The f epot*t« of out* ins|)6etdr8 give 
details OQ this subjeet whieh prove hpf» ^on our /peopk become recon^ 
citsd to novel kin^h qfjvork, when they are ^eU and. steadily, directed, 
find find they can with reasonable exertions earn living wages. And 
it should be observed we have had to instruct not only ordinary farm 
labourers, but fishermen, unftecttstomed to spade labkmr, and the tn- 
habitants of towns, who arc proverbial for idleness imd hatred of 
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answer was given to Mr. Goode, one (^ Lord Glafendoti's 
Hasfaandrjr Inspectors : — 

*'The people,*' he writes from SwiAford, January, 
1848, *' are in a most desponding state : tbey always 
meet me with the argument that there is no nse in their 
working, for they are likely to be turned out in the springy 
and have their houses pulled doton oviT them.'^^ 

Is it not mockery to preach industry and energetic 
exertion to men who have but a six inonth*8 -tenure of 
their ferms. Nav, less than that— for as tenants in Ife* 
land are always purposely left in arrear, and that the 
recent famine has necessarily deprived nearly all of a' 
stock to meet an unexpected demand — almost any tenant 
may be ejected for non-payment of rents at a few days 
notice, and by the most summary proceeding, which will 
not cost the landlord forty shillings ! Is it not* cruel 
mockery to taunt meti, placed by your law in such a post* 
tion, with want of industry, and an indisposition to lay 
out labour itid capital in increasing the prod uctiveueW 
of the land tbey bold on sufch a tenure ? And is it worthy 
of honourable statesmen, while you maintain the law9 
which -keep them in that precarious position, to tell them 
legislation can do them no g66d? 

No .wonder the cry bids fair to become uni vcrsal— 
perl^ps even irresistible— ramong tbpm^ ** Let us.lpqts- 

LAXeYTHfiN rOK OURSELVES/' 

The imperial Parliament, in iVict^ virtua^Uy. abdicates 
its ftinctiotis when' it dedlai^es if has no I'emedy for the 
state of things which exists in Ireland. 

^ Soiiie:lri8b<liiQdlttbdfl|/> iti ifr vfilJcnovai netnaUypria* a BOHO0 to 
quit at tlie btok <o6 die reeetpts dhej give for vest, 90 os t<^. hmre their 
tenants under constant notice to leave I 
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The Government which cannot govern Ireland other- 
wise than it is now governed— namely, hy military force, 
and by excluding from juries, on the trial of avowed 
rebels, all who are of the religion of five-sixths of the 
people — ought to renounce the fruitless and irritating 
endeavour.* 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. P. S. 

London, May 3, 1848. 

* Just as this last page is going to press> I have had put into my 
hands the interesting work of Mr. de Qnesne, of Jersey, (Ireland and 
the Channel Islands) which I strongly recommend to the perusal of 
all who take an interest in the great Land question of Ireland. The 
author shews, from actual experience, the immense advantages derived 
to hot)i owners and occupiers of land in the Channel Islands, and to 
the State at large, from the system of Land Tenure which has for cen- 
turies prevailed there; namely, ** Fixity of Tenure at a Corn Kent.'* 
It is owing to this system alone that these islands, naturally un- 
fertile, are cultivated throughout like a garden— rents secure, though 
four times as high as in Ireland— the tenants and population generally 
prosperous aq^ happy, t^^/*fed, n^e/Z-clad, and weU-hoxk^td, prudent, 
findi slow ^o. mi///?/? /t/, loyal, peaceable and contented; all the males 
enrolled in the militia and armed by the Government ; wh' e as we 
kpow in Ireland the people are actually deprived of ^heir a ins, lest 
they should be £urned ^against the Government I 

If it were determined. to apply this system to Ireland, as the most 
effectual and simplest form of Tenant Right, & ^^^ would require to be 
passed giving the occupier of any farm 'the right to demand a per- 
petual lease of his holding at the e^^s^^Qg ^^i^t — turned perhaps into 
a Corn-rent. The landlord might have reserved to him a right of pre- 
emption in case of sale. Revolutionary as such a proposal would no 
doubt be called, it could not bitt give a vast increase of security, and 
consequently of value, to Irish landed property. Its fifteen or six- 
teen millions of annual rental would not only be more certain of 
payment, and accompanied with less expense of agency, no re- 
sponsibility, no troublesome duties, and no dread of being ruined by 
poor-rates or pauper population, — but, moreover, would be worth to 
sell in the market probably some thirty-five, instead of twenty-five 
years purchase — ^in other words, would be increased in value by a third 
or more. 

Even such a '' Settlement of the Landlord and Tenant Question" as 
this — which events, and the long delay of less radical measures, seem to 
be really bringing us to — ^woold not, however, supersede the necessity of 
some immediate measure for productively employing the surplus pauper 
and labouring population, such as that for reclamation of the wastes 
here advocated. 
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